STENDHAL (MARIE HENRI BEYLE) 
THE PINK & THE GREEN 
CHAPTER ONE 



'T WAS TOWARD THE END OE 183— THAT 
Major-General Count von Landek returned 
to Konigsberg, his native city, having served 
many years in the Prussian diplomatic corps. On this occa¬ 
sion he was arriving from Paris. A man of parts, lie had 
formerly shown courage in battle; now he was invererately 
in a state of alarm, suspecting he lacked that presence of 
mind commonly deemed necessary to the role of ambassa¬ 
dor—M. de Talleyrand has spoilt the profession—and imag¬ 
ining he might give evidence of wit by talking incessantly, 
General von Landek had a second means of distinguishing 
himself: patriotism. For example, he turned crimson with 
rage whenever he was reminded of Jena. Latterly, upon his 
return to Konigsberg, he had made a detour of over thirty 
leagues in order to avoid Breslau, a town where a Prussian 
division had surrendered to some detachments of the French 
army at the time of Jena. 

For this gallant general, legitimate possessor of seven 
Crosses and two Stars, love of country consisted not in seek- 


ing to make Prussia happy and free, but rather in once again 
avenging the fatal rout aforesaid. 

The general's endless stories met with rapid success in 
Konigsberg society. Everyone desired to hear his accounts 
of Paris, For Künigsberg is a city of intellect. Indeed, I 
should readily declare it the capital of German thought; the 
French ate not loved there, yet if we are honoured by their 
detestation, on the other hand a sovereign disdain is shown 
ro all other nations of Europe, especially, as I have observed, 
those v, hose virtues ally them to those of the Germans. 

No one would have listened to a traveller arriving from 
Vienna or Madrid, whereas rhe all-too-happy prattler von 
Landek was plied with questions. The prettiest women, and 
rhere are charming ones in that country, sought to discover 
the location of the Boulevard des Italiens, that center of the 
world; the way the Tuileries face the Palace of the Louvre; 
whether the Seine is navigable by sail, like the Vistula; and 
above all if, in order to pay an evening cal l upon a lady, one 
must have received from her, rh;u morning, a little card an¬ 
nouncing she will subsequently be at home. 

The general, though he talked uninterruptedly, never told 
a lie: he was a chatterbox in the German fashion. Nor did 
lie seek so much to produce an effect upon bis listeners as to 
give himself the poetic pleasure of eloquently recalling the 
line things he hoJ observed during lus travels. This custom 
of never lying for effect preserved his narratives from that 
monotony so often attributed to our conversationalists, and 
afforded him a kind of wit. 

It was three tn the morning; the bail given hy the banker 
Pierre Wanghen, richest man in the city, was congested bv 
an enormous throng; there was no room to dance, yet at 
least three hundred persons were waltzing at once, The vast 
hall, illuminated by a thousand candles and embellished 


with two hundred little mirrors, presented on all sides the 
image of good-hearted gaiety. These people were happy, 
and not uniquely preoccupied, as with us, by the effect they 
were producing upon others. U is true that the pleasures of 
music mingled with the lure of dancing: the celebrated 
Hartberg, first among the world's clarinetists, had con¬ 
sented to play some waltzes. This great artist deigned to 
lower himself from the sublime heights of the tedious con¬ 
certo. Pierre Wanghen had virtually promised, upon his 
daughter Mina’s entreaties, to lend him the hundred louis 
necessary for a journey to Paris, lor in the arts one may welt 
have merit elsew here yet it is only in Paris that one attains 
glory. This only because it is in Paris that one says, and 
prints, what one pleases. 

Mina Wanghen, Pierre's sole heiress and the prettiest 
girl in Kdnigsberg even as her father was the town's richest 
banker, had been asked to dance by eight or ten young men 
of impeccable appearance—wot? gefmanko, of course, 
which is to sav wirh excessively long blond hair and a melt¬ 
ing or a terrible giue. Mina was listening to General von 
Landek's stories, ignoring the orchestra's little warnings: 
Hartberg was beginning his second waltz, an enchanting 
one, but she paid no attention. The young man she had ac¬ 
cepted as a partner stood two paces from her, astonished 
At last she remembered him, and a tiny gesture warned 
him not lo interrupt: the general was describing [he mag¬ 
nificent foil noun of Saint-Cloud as ir soars skyward, those 
charming wooded hills of the Seine valley only an hour 
from the Opéra Comique. Date we say that it w r as this last 
image which caused Mina to forget everything else? In 
Prussia there are indeed créai forests, very lovely and very 
picturesque, but one league from such forests rhere is only 
barbarism, poverty, and a vigilance indispensable if one is 


to avoid destruction, AJl things wretched, coarse, inconsol¬ 
able— and which produce a love of gilded salons. 

A second partner soon appeared, scarlet with happiness; 
he had watched all rhe couples pass, Mina was nor dancing; 
something had Ecepr her from raking her first partner’s hand; 
he had some hope of dancing with her, lie was intoxicated 
with delight Mina informed him in a few absent-minded 
wurds iliac she was tired and would dance no more. Ac that 
moment the general was abusing Trench society, composed 
of desiccated creatures in whom the ostentation of irony 
smothers the bliss of enthusiasm and who have dared ridi¬ 
cule the sublime Werther, that German masterpiece of the 
eighteenth century. As he spoke these words, the general 
tossed his head proudly. "These French. 1 ' he added, "never 
escape an irony degrading to any man of honour. Such people 
are not horn to hue sentiments which electrify the soul; lor 
instance, as soon as they mention our Germany they malign 
her. Any superiority, instead of exalting their souls by sym¬ 
pathy, vexes them by its intuitive presence. Why just imag¬ 
ine, among then' an officer who is a count by birth cannot 
place this title before his official signature so long as he is 
not a colonel! A nation of Jacobins!" 

"Then among these bloodthirsty creatures, nothing is held 
sacred!" exclaimed Mina s second partner, who had taken 
the liberty of remaining two paces away. The general stared, 
uncertain whether this profound utterance was not itsell 
tainted with jacobinism. The young man trembling beside 
Mina did nor flinch under the diplomat's severe gaze. He 
was in love and believed he had divined her inmost thoughts. 

The general, plied with questions about this satanic craze 
which distinguishes the French, paid the young man no 
further heed. 


"This frivolous people," he continued, ' refuses ro be¬ 
lieve—no doubt impotent to do so—in the sublime senti¬ 
ments inspiring a heart truly in thrall ro melancholy, espe¬ 
cially when that heart, with creditable pride, describes such 
sentiments and in doing su turns luminous!” The general 
offered a thousand proofs of this lack of a sixth i ense, as 
the divine Goethe calls it, among the French, They never 
see what is sublime. They never relish the comforts of rrue 
friendship. "For example,’' he added, "I could never man¬ 
age ro bind myself to any Frenchman in friendship. 1 who 
have spoken so intimately with thousands of persons! There 
has been but one exception, a certain Count de Claix whose 
role or whose tudividihdiiy, as they call it, is ro excel in the 
matter of his carriage-horses, I had brought him from 
Mecklenburg a fine team of cafe-au-lait stallions with black 
manes—the count was mad about them. Afrer the lasr Long- 
champ, he managed to place an article about them in all the 
papers. For all his delight, he was perfectly whiling to wager 
them against fifteen hundred louis; and in truth, he won his 
wager. Yet these same horses he so loved, and in whose 
stables he would breakfast almost every morning—he might 
well have lost them!" 

Apparently, following this triumph, the- Count de Claix 
had declared himself the intimate friend of General von 
Laudek; as a punishment for which the latter opened ins 
heart concerning Frederick the Great, concerning Roshath, 
concerning the erernal Jena. 

"But what the devil, my dear General," exclaimed Mon¬ 
sieur de Claix, "if we were chez vous after Jena, you were 
chez nous after Waterloo; surely we are even! Let us have 
no more such ventures. I see bur one man among you who 
would go to war ro keep you from priming a Charivari ill 


Berlin, Show your wisdom by refusing to be frightened, 
Relieve me, all patriots who prate of national honour are well 
paid ro do so," 

The president ot the Konigstjerg Chamber (the prelect of 
rhe region), judiciously seated near the general, frowned at 
this discourse, which it would have been more discreet and 
diplomatic not lq have repeated so distinctly. 

"Spoken like a true philosopher!" Mina exclaimed, not 
realizing that she was thinking aloud. 

The fifteen or twenty persons who had formed a circle 
round the general stared at her. The president of the Chain* 
her was offended, [he general himself appeared astonished, 
Mina was a little abashed, but in a trice she regained her 
composure and began regarding, with a natural but not at 
all timid expression, the maidens near her who, much less 
attractive than she, had uttered protests. Then she asked 
the general, speaking very slowly, what was die name of this 
true philo top her to whom lie had presented such steeds? 

'Why, that same Count de Claix. and on my word, he is 
the one Frenchman with whom I can correspond after ten 
years' sojourn in Paris. Yon see what kind of sensibility such 
people have! My relation with die others has always pro¬ 
ceeded dé grin golan do. ufrer the first few days. It is what 
happens to all of us foreigners . . >” 

Mina sacrificed all of Hart berg's waltzes to rhe delight of 
putting questions to the general. The latter was enchanted: 
he Was monopolizing the attention of rhe prettiest gitl in 
Konigsberg, one who had the reputation of being very diffi¬ 
cult to please. At forty five, he was triumphing over not 
only this dancing partner or that, but over the ball itself. 
The good general went so far ns rn suppose he w as triumph¬ 
ing individu ai ly over all chat fine, smooth-limbed youth. 
"This is what it means to have lived, to have travelled, and 


not to lack a certain aplomb!" he told himself. "A great pity 
bourgeois blood should flow irt the veins of SO charming a 
person!" 

Mina was intoxicated with France and did not give the 
general a thought, finding him every bit as absurd us his 
Crosses, bach," she decided, no doubt gained by some 
vileness" (it is apparent she was a liberal). The nexr day, 
she sent to the great bookseller Dernier for the series of 
Masterpieces ol French Literature in rwo hundred volumes, 
with gilt edges. She possessed all these works already, bur 
by rereading them in a new edition, they seemed to her to 
have something new about them. It must be understood that 
Mina was the favorite pupil of the wittiest man in all 
Kbnigsberg, Professor and Privy Councillor Ebefhart, now 
imprisoned in a SdesiLm fortress as a partisan of the govern¬ 
ment and off lightly nr that. 

It was dits singular education for a proper young lady 
which no doubt caused all her misfortunes. Had she been 
raised in her country’s Sac of -Coeur and in perpetual adora¬ 
tion beiure the medals Conferred upon a worthy diplomat by 
sovereigns championing order, she would doubtless have 
been very happy, for she was destined to be very rich. 

Six weeks after rhe ball, Pierre Wang hen, who had jusi 
turned fifty, died very suddenly, leaving his only daughter 
two million thalers (nearly seven and a half million francs), 
Mina's grief exceeded all expression; she worshipped her 
father, of whom she had been the pride and joy, and w hose 
testamentary arrangements in her behalf revealed a fabulous 
affection. Ir must be understood chat in Germany die cult ol 
money does not altogether ossify the heart. All of Mina's 
Thoughts were overwhelmed by this cruel event. She had 
always supposed that her lather would be lier mainstay and 


friend for her entire life. Her mother, still a young and 
pretty woman, seemed to her almost a sister. What would 
become of them, weak women exposed to all the snares of 
men? The considerable fortune (for Konigsbcrg) which 
suddenly lay so heavily upon them—would it not merely 
increase the quandaries of an isolated and unprotected life:* 

This sentiment was the only one which survived Mina’s 
profound despair upun her father's loss, By her melancholy, 
it was introduced into her heart, of which it took possession 
without in any way diminishing lier grief. Was it nor a way 
of mourning fier father? 

Several months after Herr Wanghen's death, all the eligi¬ 
ble young merchants of northern Germany seemed to have 
made Kbnigsherg their rendezvous. Most bore letters of 
recommendation to the House of Wanghen. represented 
now by Wilhelm Wanghen, Pierre's nephew. and had sub¬ 
sequently been introduced to Mina; all professed the ren- 
derest feelings for this fortunate nephew . 

The somewhat excessively marked eagerness of this host 
of young men. far from flattering Mina's vanity, engaged 
her in deep and bitter reflections. Her w omanly delicacy, as 
well as her filial grief, were profoundly wounded by the 
attentions of which she w r as the object, discreet though they 
might be. For example, she no longer knew where to ven¬ 
ture oui of her house for a breath of air. She was obliged to 
be driven some two leagues from Konigsberg and ro change 
the course of her promenade each day if she wished to avoid 
being greeted by five or six handsome young men in rhe 
saddle, 

"Is this but an absurd and disagreeable vanity on my 
part,” Miaa inquired of her mother with rears in her eyes, 
upon encountering these young men, "if 3 suppose that it is 


for our sake that these gentlemen ride such distances from 
Konigsberg?" 

"Let us not exaggerate, my dear," Frau Wanghen replied, 
"chance may be rite sole cause of such meetings. We shall 
select the least picturesque, the most tranquil places for our 
strolls, and only in the last extremity presume that some¬ 
thing extraordinary has occurred in our behalf, " 

But it was in vain that these ladies chose the most deso¬ 
late stretches of the beach of the Friesches-Haff (an inlet of 
the sea in the i eighbourhood ot Konigsberg) ; invariably 
they were overtaken by dashing cavalcades of young men 
who had even made a fashion of black, the colour of Mina's 
mourning. Such gentlemen had come to terms with Madame 
Wanghen's coachman, who informed them ol the hour and 
the direction of each clay's outing. 


CHAPTER TWO 

- b - 



apartments, 


MAKING FEWER OUTINGS; 
through those magnificent 
masterpiece of her lather’s 


ostentation, once the rendezvous of flic most brilliant soci¬ 


ety and now so solitary'. The splendid mansion built by 
Pierre Wanghen occupied the northern end oi the Fried- 
richsgasst, the finest street of fComgsbetg, distinguished in 
foreign eyes by the great number of little [lights of seven or 
eight steps jutting out into the street and leading to the 
entrances of the houses. The polished railings of these stair¬ 
cases were of cast iron, produced, J believe, in Berlin and 
displaying all the curious intricacy of (■ 1er man designs. In 
their total effect, these elaborate structures are not disagree¬ 
able; they have the advantage of novelty and harmonize 
with the window-ornaments of the principal apartments 
h hich, in Komgsberg, arc always on the ground floor, some 


four or five leer above Street level. The windows are fitted, 
inside, with sliding sashes covered with a metallic fabric 
which produces a singular effect. These glistening materials, 
conveniently for the curiosity of the ladies inside, are im¬ 
penetrable to passing eyes dazzled by the tiny sparks which 


leap from the metallic substance. Gentlemen cannot see into 
the apartments, while ladies at their needlework near the 
windows obtain a fine view of whoever passes by, 

Such entertainment—of what might be called a sedentary 
promenade—forms one of the notable features of social life 
in Prussia. From noon to four, should one choose to ride 
down the street and cause one’s mount to make a little noise, 
one is certain to find all the pretty women in town doing 
their needlework quite close to the lower panes of their 
windows. There is even a style of garment a hich has a 
special name and which fashion decrees for appearing be¬ 
hind this pane which, in houses of any pretention, is very 
transparent indeed. 

The ladies’ curiosity is assisted by an accessory resource: 
in every house of distinction, on cither side of the ground- 
floor windows, mirrors about a foot long are attached to a 
little iron rod and tilted toward the interior. By this means, 
ladies can see passers-by arriving from the end of the street, 
while as we have said, no curious eyes can penetrate the 
metallic screens which shield the bottom half of the win¬ 
dow's. But if gentlemen do not see in, they know thar they 
are seen, and this knowledge affords a special immediacy to 
all the little romances which enliven the society Of Berlin 
and Kdmgsberg, A gentleman is sure to be observed several 
times each morning by the lady of his choice, indeed, it is 
not absolutely impossible for rhe metallic fabric to be occa¬ 
sionally displaced on its frame by a pure effect of chance, 
permitting the promenader to perceive the lady's pretty 
hand attempting to put it back. One might go so fur as to 
say that the position of these sashes can have a language all 
its own, Who could understand it, or he incensed by such a 
thing if he did? 

Hence ir was in Konigsbergs finest apartment, arranged 
like all the others in this fashion, that Mina spent time at 




her needlework beside her mother and their cousin Madame 
von Strornbcck, a lively young widow who came every day to 
spend several hours with these ladies. 

Someomes Mina would receive one or another of her 
inrimare friends in the course of the morning. These young 
ladies informed lier, laughing at this new triumph over the 
terrible race of men, that the young dandies' fashion of 
wearing black in her honour and as though to sport her 
colours, had lately acquired a special name and that the 
close-fitting black frock coats of these gentlemen were 
known as Friedrichsgasse jackets* from the name of the 
street through which their wearers rode to exhibit them, 

This circumstance, which should never have reached her 
ears* was taken by Mina in very bad part. 

Madame Wanghen noticed that for some time Mina, con¬ 
trary to the habits of .ill the ladies of Konigsberg, never 
looked out at the passers-by through the little metal blinds, 
And on this she chided her daughter. 

The most perfect atmosphere of equality prevailed be¬ 
tween this daughter and her still-young mother. Such a cus¬ 
tom would seem to us anything but suitable in France, yet 
Mina had no better friend than her mother; but also, since 
her carliesr childhood, she was in rhe habit of spending her 
time at home absolutely as she pleased. In the German 
states, a young lady loses her freedom when she marries. 

Madame Wanghen, seeing that Mina offered no specific 
explanation as to her sudden repugnance for the magnificent 
view' over rhe Fried richsgasse and beyond to the splendid 
English garden known as the A malien tube, made no further 
mention of the matter. 

Rut one day, around three in the afternoon, in order to 
enjoy the fine winter sunlight, when everything fair and 
fine among the youth of Kbnigsberg was parading up and 
down the Fried richsgasse in a carefully arranged simplicity 


which harmonizes so niculy with the German toilette, Mina 
gave way to a fit of petulance. "Mother," she said all of a 
Sudden, "would you like to come and sew in the little blue 
salon I'" 

But tny dear, the blue salon is pleasant only after dark— 
it overlooks the courtyard, and there is nothing so melan¬ 
choly on a winter day' Would you abandon rhis fine spring 
sunshine to take up our work in that grotto? You used ro be 
so fond of this room a year ago. when your father had it 
arranged according to the plans of our poor prisoner, Coun¬ 
cillor Eberhart.” 

Mina blushed, and made no answer, 

I wager," said her mother, after a moment’s silence, 
"that you are vexed with one of those handsome young 
fellow's squeezed into his frock coat, who pass back and 
forth under our windows and even seem to me to raise their 
voices when they reach rhe granite paving in front of the 
house, Several of them, if I mistake nor, danced with you 
at the last ball we gave before our misfortunes. Has one of 
rhem misbehaved since that fine evening?" 

I see that the reader is scandalized, but to my great peril, 
T run the risk of telling the truth ; yes, rhere are countries 
where one has the misforrunc of nor behaving precisely as 
we do in France. Yes. there are countries where a mother, 
quite certain moreover of her daughter's discretion, jests 
with her Concerning the man that daughter might choose 
for a husband. Moreover, shockingly enough, almost all 
marriages there arc made for love. And for years on end, 
these young ladies converse in some corner of the salon (not 
two steps away from their mother) with the man who seeks 
their hand. And should that young man cease paying bis 
visits, he would be completely dishonoured. Moreover this 
interval perhaps the most agreeable time in the lives of 
both young people. 


One rcrriblc consequence of this honest freedom is that 
very often a rich young man will marry a poor girt on the 
absurd pretext that she is lovely and that lie is madly in love 
with lier, which casts a notable shadow upon the respectable 
class of sullen young ladies possessing neither wit nor 
beauty. Whereas in France the basis of our unwritten legis¬ 
lation relative to marriage is to protect all rich and ugly 
young women. To put matters philosophically, were it not 
for the damage done to the notaries responsible among us 
for forming tire conjugal links among rich people who have 
never set eyes upon each of lier, 1 should in fact prefer these 
two or three years of rather inane happiness and charming 
illusions which his country's customs afford .l German 
youth. He encounters such happiness precisely at that sullen 
moment in our practices when necessity’s terrible voice is 
raised for the first time. One must aSiutrie statm, says that 
voice, and the poor young fellow goes off to clerk in some 
dim office in order to acquire, some day or other, just such â 
status. The young German, on his way to that dim office, 
passes twice a day beneath the metal-shaded windows of the 
girl he loves, who is sewing at her mother's side. He con¬ 
siders himself utterly happy if she permits him to take her 
street three times instead of twice, and if she- learns some¬ 
thing to his discredit she knows very well that at their next 
meeting she can request him to select some other street than 
hers by which to reach his place of business. 

Sometimes, too, die young people converse under their 
parents' very eyes, sitting at the end of one of those gre-en- 
piuriled tables which embellish Derr Grime jager, the En¬ 
glish garden situated a quarter of a league outside Kbnigs- 
berg, famous lor its old elms and once a part of the ancient 
Abbey of Quedlimburg. 

It is here that, two or three times in rhe week, around 
five o'clock of a summer evening, all the young ladies of rhe 


town meet fût Cafe-au-lait in rhe open air. There is always 
some troupe of gypsy musicians there who sound dieir horns 
a little way off, hidden under great elms coeval with rhe last 
Grand Masters of the Teutonic Order. The little silver cup 
passed by the young woman who plays the harp in the 
troupe would not receive a single guiegroschen if these 
Bohemians had the impertinence to plav music of their own 
composition. It is always pieces by Beethoven, by We her, by 
Mozarr, and still earlier masters such as Bach and Handel, 
chat they perform. 

Hearts made for music and for love delight in these har¬ 
monies of the horn played at a somewhat languorous 
tempo. Nor are the hardest liearrs—miserly merchants, old 
judges attached to the Court, journalists who praise the 
Russian alliance—overly shucked: such music is remote 
enough so that, in absolute terms, one cannot listen if one 
is not disposed to enjoy it; in a word, such sweet and melan¬ 
choly music has nothing of the effrontery of a French chan¬ 
teuse installing herself beside a piano and accompanied by 
a man in yellow gloves. 

But rhe reader will be asking, is this a guide ro Germany 
or a mere tale you are proposing? Perhaps neither one not 
the other; it is possible that whar we have here is norhing 
less than a treatise of transcendental metaphysics according 
to the principles of die illustrious Schelling, which out of 
fear of our French irony we shall set forth in a learned and 
yet charming dialogue which will take place at the Der 
Griine Jager between the tale's heroine, Mina Wanghen, 
and one of those young fellows squeezed into his frock coat 
so prettily embellished by black velvet lapels. When it be¬ 
comes too learned, the dialogue will take place betw'cen 
Mina Wanghen and her illustrious teacher Professor and 
Councillor Eberhart, now confined for his own good in 
SchweidrtKz, one of the finest fortresses in all Silesia. 


For the moment, however, the dialogue will cake place 
solely between Mina Wanghen. and her mother, and we 
have not yet reached the sublime portions of our book. 

Mina blushed at the parental observation and then flung 
herself upon her mother's neck and dissolved into tears, 

"Well now," said Madame Wanghen smiling, "so my 
poor Mina has lost the fine nickname, Finicky Mitticky. chat 
her young friends in Konigsberg had bestowed upou her, 
and I cannot say I am sorrv for it. Your poor father so 
longed to find you a match before your twentieth! 1 ' 

Dut when Mina failed to smile, Madame Wang hen added 
more seriously: "Loved but loved no longer/ Or rather, have 
you ala lined hint by one of chose singular notions which 
(thank Heaven!) you conceive so frequently, and now he 
loves you a little less?" 

"You will laugh at me. darling mamma, and call me 
odder still, which is why I almost dare not speak, bur these 
young men horrify me." 

'Horrify indeed!" exclaimed Madame Wanghen with a 
laugh, " You mean that one of them has angered you— per¬ 
haps he has a friend who lias given him unfortunate ad¬ 
vice?” 

"I am ashamed ro cell you what I think," Mina said, 
emboldened to break the ice of this strange subject at last. 
"No, dear mamma, it is all these young men, raken Together, 
who horrify me: I have every reason to believe—from their 
faces, and from their little bouquets made of the lilacs which 
rny girlfriends have told them are my favourite colour, and 
from a thousand other things—that they come ro parade 
here under our windows precisely on my account. Mother 
dearest, would you make me the happiest girl in the world?" 

'What is it, my daughter?" exclaimed Madame Wan¬ 
ghen, a little alarmed by the extreme gravity with which 
this question had been asked. 


"Oh, let us persuade my cousin Wilhelm ro let it be 
known that wc arc utterly ruined,” 

"What are you saying, rny dear?” asked Madame Wan- 
ghc-n, supposing she had misunderstood. 

"I am saying that all these young men gathered here with 
the base motive of gaining the millions of my dowry, and 
co that end affecting all the appearances of a tender senti¬ 
ment, truly horrity me. Not one ol them bothers to be 
jealous of his neighbour, and who knows? perhaps when I 
happen to look out into the street, as 1 used to do, die one 
my eyes happen to fall upon boasts of ir to his friends and 
on that day passes for the favourite." 

"Ah, chere we have it at last. One day you singled out a 
certain young man who has responded ro such felicity by 
no more chan indifference? The monster!” 

"Indifference! 1 shall never be indifferent to any of them," 
said Mina with the Calm gaze of naïveté. Each of them 
disgusts me more than the next. Is it not true that tor a 
month now a Surprising number of young merchants from 
all over northern Germany have collected in Kônigsberg. 
and that they have all presented themselves to Wilhelm? 
General von Landek- has apprised me of the fact." 

"It is because, my dear, with or without vanity, our house 
passes for the first in Kbnigsborg," 

"Well, this congregation of young men horrifies me, 
though 1 cannot account to you for the nature and ilit de¬ 
gree of my horror, and that is why, these eight or ten days. 
I have kept such a sentiment from you. Ever since, I have 
been led to melancholy reflections upon the future, which 
only embitter tire loss we have endured. Were he alive, my 
father would give me only a modest dowry, I am certain: I 
would not be a famous heiress. As ir is, mamma,' said 
Mina, blushing deeply once again, J can never, like any of 
my friends, flatter my self that I have inspired a render senti- 


ment . . . And so you ’would make nie in fini têt y hippy, 
don't you see, if you would permit it to be known chat we 
are ruined,” 

"My daughter, religion forbids so deep a falsehood, 
replied Madame Wanghen in a very grave tone of voice. 
"But mamma, whom does this falsehood harm?" 

'The moment we permit ourselves a wicked action hy 
justifying its motive, there is no reason to stop, and thus we 
arrivent the most dreadful deeds,” 

"Mamma,” said Mina, quite as gravely, "my whole life's 
happiness is attached to this falsehood. Because of these 
millions, 1 can nevet believe 1 am loved. So l am more 
wretched than if J were a hunchback: at lease a poor girl 
with such a defect can hope that her good character and her 
patience will touch someone^ but 1 am marked by destiny 
with this fatal seal, and can never believe I am the object of 
a genuine preference.” etc. etc. 

Madame Wanghen seemed utterly astonished, Wilhelm 
Wanghen, the present head of the house, came to see the 
ladies that evening, as was Ins habit, Mina asked to speak 
to him for a moment, and stepped into an adjoining room. 
Here she proposed that he Jet it be known she was utterly 
ruined. 

At first the prudent banker did not understand, and when 
he did he was quire scandalized, "A folly! a folly!" he ex¬ 
claimed over and over during Mina’s appeal "What is this, 
my dear cousin!" he cried, when at last Mina gave him a 
chance to speak, "would you let the word ruin be coupled 
with the hitherto untainted name <>t Wanghen? Could you 
so far tail in your duty, permit me to remind you, to your 
worthy father?” 

Wilhelm concluded by refusing absolutely. 

"Welt, in that case,” Mina said in a fury, "will your so- 
called gratitude to your benefactor enable you tn betray his 


daughter? If my own mother, out of pure kindness for me, 
would allow me to let us pass for ruined, would you betray 
us? Answer me, Wilhelm!" 

The merchant, somewhat moved by this expression so- 
called gratitude, requested twenty-four hours to ponder su 
strange a proposal. 

Ask me. cousin, for a quarter of all 1 have—it is not 
considerable, what 1 have, bur I should rather give ir ru you 
Then you will see w hether 1 deserve such a cruel reproach: 
so-calledguait/tde to the family of Pierre Wanghen.” 

That evening, and ir was the first such occasion tn their 
lives, there was a coldness between mother and daughter. 
Mina asked permission to retire early. Madame Wanghen 
dined alone, deeply distressed, and wrote to Wilhelm re¬ 
questing that he Come to see her the next morning at six 
o'clock, before Vf ira had arisen. 

These two good German hearts outdid each ocher in de¬ 
ploring the- girl's fotlv. Wilhelm readily proved to Madame 
Wanghen rhat, even if it were to their interest tn permit 
such an imposture, die tiling was impossible to execute. 
How could a fortune of over two and a half million thalers 
be made to vanish! And supposing some plausible fable 
Could be devised, would nor justice find a legal means to 
seek examination uf the evidence? What! only a lew months 
alter the death of the famous banker Pierre Wanghen, 
known throughout all Germany, bis only daughter, srill a 
minor, was reduced to penury or at least to an ordinary 
pittance! 

"But my dear and respected lady." exclaimed the nephew, 
"J am insulting your reason no less than your conscience in 
discussing so mad a plan even for a inomcnr! just think, we 
are dealing litre with the estate of a minor! Impossible, im¬ 
possible, and above all. criminal!' 

It had never occurred to Madame Wanghen that she was 


m any vay superior to her daughter l believe that, driven 
to extremities and upon great occasions, she might have 
tried to enforce lier position as a mother, bur what pre¬ 
vailed over all else was the impassioned friendship she fclr 
for her daughter, a sentiment necessary to her very life: Her 
refusal of the preceding Jay had kept lief from dosing her 
eyes, and she had spent the night trying to find some legit¬ 
im ate means of satisfying Mina’s strange resolve. "After all, " 
siie told herself, "wealth or poverty is but a secondary con¬ 
dition of life. Suppose my husband had been ruined in the 
Iasi years of his filer and had felt us with an income of a 
thousand thalers, would I love my daughter any less? 
Would we be any less tond of one another, any less in 
accord?" 

Bur Pierre Wanghen's nephew was quire insensitive to 
such reasoning and saw nothing but pure folly in it, 
Madame Wang hen, rea bring rhac time was passing swiftly, 
ended by saying to her nephew: "Go, dear nephew, go to 
the celebrated lawyer Willibald, request him to come to me 
forthwith h>r a consultation, obtain his word of honour that 
he cc 1 11 never discuss with anyone in the world the question 
which will be put before Inin, 1 shall have him dine with 
my pior Mina this very day, 1 cannot remain on bad tc-rtns 
with her, From his place in Heaven, may her father forgive 
me! T should die happy if I could prove to Mina that even 
were 1 to consent, the thing is physically impossible ” 

I shall speak to the lawyer. 

Take every precaution, dear friend, to say nothing, T beg 
you. which might suggest lie would oblige me by giving one 
answer rather than another. First of all, J am averse to such 
means, and then Mina would read in his eyes that he had 
been forewarned, and instead of shifting the odious nature 
of the thing to material impossibility, I should he burdened 
with an even greater responsibility for it myself. Imagine, 


that I should have suborned a lawyer summoned for a con¬ 
sultation!" 

"You are entirely right, Mina would divine everything 
we had dune. You know what 1 think? J shall tell you. She 
is too intelligent by half. And it was a mistake on my excel¬ 
lent uncle s part to hire that wild man Eberharr as her tutor 
in history. And another mistake, complementary to the Erst, 
to promise that devil of a metaphysician a life*interest of a 
thousand thalers il Mina, by the age of sixteen, achieved a 
reputation as a girl of wit and intellect in Komgsberg, Well, 
she enjoys just such a reputation; she is more often noted 
for her wit than for lier beauty, and you see what comes of 
it. What has all her intellect done for her true happiness? 
As if being the loveliest girl in the city were not already 
enough! As I see it. such an advantage, carried to this ex¬ 
treme, is anything but desirable." 

Lawyer Willibald arrived in his black garb and his finest 
fettle at nine in the morning Those who encountered him in 
die street had no doubt that he had been summoned by His 
Excellency the President of the Chamber, 

Mina was admirable in the discussion with lawyer Willi¬ 
bald. Arguing with her mother, respect had veiled the en¬ 
ergy of her remarks. The lawyer had the imprudence not to 
confine himself tu die material impossibility of the thing; 
fond of exaggeration, like all lawyers the world over, he 
made the mistake of claiming that the project in question 
w as an illegitimate one. 

And whom can it harm?' Mina asked. 

"You, Mademoiselle." 

"And am 1 nor rhe judge of what suits my own happi¬ 
ness?" 

'But, Mademoiselle, the laws have never mentioned such 
an action!" 

"And what are the laws to me? Moreover, according to 


your own maxims, everything they do not prohibit is per¬ 
mitted.” 

The argument was a warm one. The more deeply the 
lawyer embroiled himself, the longer grew his replies. Willi¬ 
bald ended hy withdrawing on rhe excuse that the courier 
from Berlin required his presence. "Do you realize, Ma¬ 
demoiselle, that you are virtually stripping me of the means 
ro speak—I who have spoken before the bar some twenty- 
seven years and with some success! Well, i.Jte your entire 
fortune, in diamonds or in banknotes, sail our ro sea, and 
there, in rbe presence of w i messes, lling the whole of it into 
rhe water. Your name will echo in every newspaper of 
Hu rope. In every country, men will say to you what an 
Athenian wit once said to Diogenes: 'Diogenes, through the 
ht îles of your ch.uk, I perceive your vanity I' You shall be 
seen as rhe loveliest bur the most conceited person in Eu¬ 
rope, And such conceit is a miserable failing. Fancy re¬ 
quiring the consent of others in order to know one is 
happy! . . ." 

And the law yer continued for a long while. 

"Weill What would you say, Herr Willibald, to rhe pos¬ 
sibility of changing both my name and my condition: 
Mademoiselle Smith, with an income of a thousand thalers?" 

"Bur one word. Any pretty young woman who changes 
her name is supposed—Madame will permit me ro speak as 
a jurist,” said the lawyer, with a bow to Madame Wan- 
g herr ' -is supposed to have had tin- misfortune- of becoming 
a mother before being a bride. Therefore you should, by 
means of some chemical substance (silver nitrate, 1 be¬ 
lieve), spread a great red stain over your face, in simulation 
of a cutaneous ullection. Even so, Mademoiselle, unfortu¬ 
nately there is such pliability in your figure, and such youth 
in your gait, that if one of our young German merchants 


were to encounter you in Naples, or in Paris, ur in New 
York—and where do our young Germans fail to make their 
way?—he would end by recognizing Mademoiselle Wan¬ 
ghen." 

The dock was striking four. The lawyer was pale with 
fatigue. Madame Wanghen took him aside, paid him well, 
and implored fits secrecy. Which lawyer Willibald promised 
with dignity, and kept his promise, 

"Well, daughter?' asked Madame Wanghen, returning 

to the salon. 

Well, mamma, 1 shall be deeply unhappy, but I have 
acquired what I believed impossible: new reasons to love 
you, ' and she flung herself into her mother's arms. 

These ladies then had an unconstrained conversation con¬ 
cerning Mina's plans—a rare thing, I believe, in even rhe 
most uni red families, though quire frequent in Germany: 
by an effect of sympathy, each of these two beings found her 
own true happiness m the other's. 

But mamma," Mina said one day to her mother, "will 
you permit me to spend three months in Paris in a sort 
of ttwogniio? I should be rid of the sight of all these fine 
young Germans which, I confess, has become intolerable 
to me. In Paris, we should spend only as little as need be, 
and . . ♦" 

'We shall lease whenever you like, tny darling, and 1 
shall take upon myself whatever seems singular in this re¬ 
solve , . . I shall have my sell ordered to take Pikiitz 
waters in Bohemia, where our king goes every year, Ah! 
My dear M ina, how happy I am to do something that will 
please* you!” 


CHAPTER THREE 

-ft- 



Fn i : day whiln M .-\da Mr Wanghkk was taking 
tea with her nephew Wilhelm, his house being 
the only one these Sadies' mourning allowed them 
to visit, die observed that her healrh would oblige her to 
uhe the waters at Cheltenham, in England. Nor was this 
resolution greeted with surprise: Pierre Wang lien had been 
about to journey to England with his wife and daughter 
when he had been prematurely carried off. 

Madame Wang hen added thaï after a sojourn of several 
months in rliat country, she planned to return to Kbnigv 
berg, perliaps passing through Paris on die way 

The young beaux and General von Latidek seemed flab¬ 
bergasted by this remark, which had all the air of an official 
declaration. Two of die boldest dared say that they mo 
would be travelling ro England to art end the races and buy 
horses, 

A few days later, Mina and her mother set out for Lon- 
don. hur having reached Hamburg, rhey found that so long 
a journey bv sea was and resolutely took the 

post chaise for f alais, which is ro say. for Paris 
The banker in Hamburg who was the correspondent of 


the House of Wang lien had rive highest regard for Pierre 
Wanghen’s widow and even more for a daughter whose 
dowry amounted co seven millions. Finding the Wanghen 
ladies determined in spend three months in Paris, lie ob¬ 
tained for them excelle nr letters of recommendation in rhac 
city* The Charge d ? Affaires de France in Berlin, a close 
associate of the Hamburg hanker, recommended them ro his 
own family, and even ro the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In order to begin on a good basis with the Bank of Paris, 
Madame Vanghen purchased u credit of 100,000 francs a 
month. She was ihe gayest, best-hearted of German women, 
bur she knew the art of making herself welcome. 

So we are really going 10 see Id bell# France, mamma! Pl 
Mina exclaimed, intoxicated with delight. "In Paris, we 
shall he hke everyone else—here in Prussia we shall never 
be anything but inferior beings: a merchant's wife and 
daughter T 

"Bur Mina dear, you arc slandering your own country/' 
Madame Warighen answered. 'You know perfectly well 
that Count voai Landok is utterly in love with you, and that 
another count from Berlin, quite rich and quite young as 
well, has made us the most honourable overrures. ' 

'Yes, chat young count who wants to become a minister! 
I should have to hear my husband complain that his lofty 
ambitions had reduced him to marrying a little bourgeoise. 
! should have ro blush every ocher moment, and I don't 
know whether my future husband would not undertake to 
marry you off as well, mamma dear, to some nobleman or 
ociier, in order not to hear the simple name ot Wanghen 
constantly repeated by his lackeys whenever w r e walked into 
his salons. lSucK a notion might make me a naughty woman 

I should find a rival in my own husband—but indubitably 
ir would make me an unhappy one, and therefore you is 
well, mamma." 




"1 hâve nu such illusions, my dear, I concern myself ontv 
with real positions; moreover, I am quite accustomed to 
being no more than a wealthy bourgeoise, and for ten years 
when your father was at the start of his career, I was indeed 
no more than quite simply a bourgeoise." 

In those days, war had not been declared between (he 
nobility and the tiers état** 

" What an absurd expression," exclaimed Madame Wan- 
ghen, "die hers était Soon you'll be forgetting your own 
good German. The genera Is stories have bewitched you." 

"It is a weakness, I confess, but 1 am shocked ac the way 
our Prussians talk. When f speak French, it seems to me 
that ! am est.: ping rite weight of this German world which 
is smothering me. The general's stories have made me think 
that in Paris a young woman who knows three or four 
languages and who can offer her husband as many millions 
is inferior to no one." 

"Admit, too, that our poor Councillor Eberhart has some- 
what prejudiced you in tavor of France." 

"For forty years the French have thought and acted for 
all (he nations of Europe! The hatred they have been shown 
would in and of itself prove their superiority. Let us go and 
observe this great people on rheir home ground." 

1 How pretty you are, Mina dear—our departure will make 
every marriageable girl in eastern Prussia happy: you ate 
clever, you are learned, you have five millions of ready 
money and two more at my disposal; but your turn of mind 
terrifies me. and what adds the finishing touch to my fears 
is that I shall never have tilt courage to deny you a thing! 
For instance, this notion of t tans planting ourselves ru Paris 
without telling anyone! And we shall arrive in a city where 
we don't know- a living soul! What is to become of us?” 

Mina triumphed itl her answer to this objection. The pub¬ 
lisher of her scries of masterpieces of the French language, 


either in order to avoid paying royalties or for some other 
reason, included! in these collections only the works of au¬ 
thors long since dead. And Mina had composed a charming 
image of French society for herself, Marivaux's comedies, 
especially, seemed to her grace incarnate. Surely they repre¬ 
sented France cm natmeh Above all, (here were none of 
those coarse and overly rational merchants who stocked the 
German dratnütfs personae. 

"What will people say of us?" continued Madame Wan- 
ghen. 

"First of all, what can they find to say of us? Who will be 
so concerned with us as to say any riling at all? In that happy 
city, we shall live free as air.” 

"And that is just whar 1 fear. Seeing you free as air . . . 
You will be more singular than ever." 

"Has not the general told us rhar we can hope to succeed, 
among these attractive French people, only to the degree 
that we manage to surprise them a little? And to arouse 
these ironic imaginations, must nor a foreigner be a bit dif¬ 
ferent from wliat they expect to find? Of course, as 1 prom¬ 
ised you, 1 shall seek to conceal whatever may be singular,' 
as you say, in my way of thinking; but first of all, what we 
ace calling si» pul nr must be quite natural in that country, 
and then, if despite myself something is noticed, that will be 
a distinction, mamma, and not a disadvantage." 

"Then w'hy reject the very first of these distinctions? You 
know General von Landek told us several times that as soon 
as a Frenchman becomes rich lie adopts a second name, one 
less commonplace rhan the first. Why not be Mademoiselle 
Wanghen de Diepholtz? You know that Diepholrz is the 
finest estate in all of eastern Prussia: it brings in forty thou¬ 
sand thalers a year, and your father bought it in vour name 
eighteen years ago, yn the day of your baptism!" 


"Yes, mamma, but rhc day 'will come in Paris when some 
good Prussian merchant will say that no one in Konigsberg 
ever heard of Mademoiselle de Dicpholtz, and you see, if I 
had ro be afraid of blushing over something like that, I think 
I should never speak a word. 1 find the privileges or nobility 
quite irrelevant, I am leaving my own country where these 
privileges offend me, and it would be an acknowledgment of 
their mastery if I were to profit by a change of country in 
order to give my name the appearances of such nobility, We 
shall arrive in a dry where only one disericr, I understand, 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain, concerns itself with the lack of 
noble birth. Well, mamma, we shall not live in that quartier. 
It is my intention to be the equal of everyone around me." 

"Will you have the courage to promise rhat it is not 
your intention to be* superior?" replied Madame Wanghen, 
laughing, 

Such were rhe remarks exchanged by Mina and her mother 
during their swift journey to Paris. 

Madame Wanghcn, not yet fnrry-stx years old, sc til re¬ 
tained many of the aspects of youth ; in ail her life she had 
never wished harm ro anyone, as a consequence of which her 
kindly expression tended ro conceal her native wit. Of this 
she had plenty, however, and in particular a perfect recti 
tude which distinctly revealed to her the motives of others' 
acrions. 

In her distress at arriving without acquaintance in Paris, 
she had included in her suite siix devoted servants and an ex¬ 
tensive silver service. 

For all her arguments, Madame W'aniglien herself was be¬ 
ginning ro grow used to the agreeable notion of sojourning 
in a country where, at church, at the play, in public plates, 
she would not have to endure official insolence of any son. 

"It is because that revolution everyone so passionately 
longs for among us," Mina w r as saying, "has already oc¬ 


curred in France. In Konigsberg, the moment you walk inro 
a Salon, how often have you not been compelled to with¬ 
draw at once and to make a respeerful curtsey to some noble 
lady who appeared nr the door of rhac salon at rhc same mo¬ 
ment? Neither you nor 1 can be in a salon where there is a 
Highness; if one should appear, we must vanish on rhe 
spot," 

"Rue are there not many 1 lighnesses in Paris?” asked poor 
Madame Wanghen. 

At last they caught sight of this longed-for Paris df theirs; 
they reached it on a lovely April evening. After passing 
through the toll gates, their carriage took them at once to 
rhe door of their banker. Monsieur the Baron de Vintimillc. 
A clerk was waiting for them, and led these ladies ro one of 
the finest houses in the Rue de Rivoli, where the most ex¬ 
pensive apartment had been engaged for them. 

Mina was enchanted by the aspect of the Tuileries, with 
their burgeoning greenery, She determined at once to go for 
a stroll beneath those magnificent trees, among those stat¬ 
ues, masterpieces of the greatest artists. It was evident that 
she was seeing everything in irs finest light—she was eigh¬ 
teen years old and enjoying the delightful pleasure of having 
her own way. 

"But are you sure you are not tired?" inquired Madame 
Wanghen. 

Mina rook her hat. 

"Now' rhat hat. which was so fashionable in Hamburg, 
may be only singular in Paris—they make fun of everything 
here," 

It is precisely because of their mockery that J Jove these 
dear Parisians; in Konigsherg our cold reason would pay no 
attention to a foreign girl's hat!" 

As they laughed over the hat, Monsieur the Baron de 


Vintimille came to inquire if (lie ladies might be seen. The 
ladies were determined not to be tired—there is a natural¬ 
ness and a charming bonhomie in Germany and in Italy ol 
which we know nothing in France. Thus the baron was 
shown in; he was a rather handsome fellow of fifty, perhaps 
fifty-five, with an elegant figure, large features, but nothing 
of the coarse .ind anxious countenance of a man who counts 
his change. He was very well dressed, without affectation, 
Vet after a few' moments, Madame Wanghen found thar 
there was something uneasy, even a little mad in his eyes 
He spoke readily and well. Mina overwhelmed him with 
questions, ro which he responded with pleasure. 

Madame Wanghen asked him for three or four servants 
of respectable appearance, trustworthy and quiet people, 
and he assured her he would find them lor her. 

Such was this banker whose eagerness to oblige doubtless 
surprises you First of all, lie was a German; formerly he 
had been a Protestant in religion, and w r as named Isaac 
Wen tig; now he called himself Baron de Vmtimille and 
had every right to do so, The King of -, whose last loan 
he had just made possible, had delivered to him, through his 
ambassador in Paris, a letter patent, signed, countersigned, 
scaled, perfectly in order, and leaving blank only the title 
conferred by His Majesty upon the fortunate banket, A 
scholar dining with Monsieur Isaac Wenrig told him that 
the House of Viniimiilc was nnw r defunct, and that more¬ 
over it was better to assume a title somewhat foreign to 
France . 

"Well then! a house that is just starting muse be modest 
about it," said the banket, "I shall be no more than a baron. 
And he requested the ambassador to write in bis own hand 
on the royal parchment the simple title of Baron de Vin- 
timillc, 


The new baron said to rhe ambassador, as he accompanied 
him to the door: "Your Excellency will not be surprised if 
for rhe next year, as of this day, the House of Vintimille 
takes no commission on funds drawn or deposited by you.' 

1 see thaï the reader who knows something of life finds 
this action quite anomalous, What is rhe use of paying out 
good money' for an achieved benefit which one can then 
neither revoke nor augment? Bur the new baton had been a 
moneyman in name only, be had nearly as much vanity as a 
Frenchman, hence he was unlv in the fifth or sixth rank with 
regard ro millions. But no man was happier to be a baron, 
and, as a true German, believing lie woujd be appro veil by 
the barons who were his new colleagues, eight days after his 
elevation to the equestrian order, as he called ir, he abjured 
Protestantism, as did the baroness, their daughters, and two 
or diree cousins working in the bank, and from a rather 
chilly Protestant became an excellent Catholic. He realized 
of course that such an action would considerably diminish 
his credit among his former coreligionists. Rut he had sev¬ 
eral millions, he intended to buy binds, build a chateau, 
make new acquaintances, and ultimately withdraw from the 
world of commerce and become a peer of France, The fact 
is that lie had been personally stung by the immense superi¬ 
ority' which rhe celebrated N , the reigning banker of 
the times, affected over all bis confreres. 

Baron de Vintimille was almost a moneytnan no longer, 
hence we shall not be surprised by his delicate undertakings 
with the Wanghen ladies; in truth lie sought to make Paris 
agreeable to them. 

"I advise you, ladies, never to have more than titty louis 
in your desk I shall do tor you what 1 do tor no one, I shal l 
pay your expenses, which you will inform me of Hy a little- 
note in your own hand. I shall send you a certain blue-tinted 




paper which I have made iru London for the use nf my 
house, it cannot be imitated in Paris, On this paper, write 
your expenses. By this very simple means, never having 
money at home, you will be preserved from thefts of any 
seriousness. As for minor vexations, this obliging populace 
will rid you of two hundred francs a month in twenty-sou 
pieces. Bur ladies, if you will be so good as to believe me, 
never be vexed by such trifles. Allow for such a sum in your 
budget—French underlings mb you w nh perfect grace and a 
charming respect, really quire suitable. Such people are in 
fact suitable in their behavior with people like ourselves 
only when they are robbing us.” 

"But Monsieur, is there an opera this evening?” Mina 
asked. 

"it is Friday, no doubt the French opera . , 

’’What, you wish to go iu the Opera?” exclaimed Madame 
Wanghen. 

"If you will permit it. that would betny greatest pleasure, 
mamma. Monsieur the Baron, who has a truly fraternal 
kindness for these poor foreign ladies who are just begin* 
ning . . . will have the further kindness to send someone 
to take a box . . 

All of which was done. The baron found Mina’s childish¬ 
ness delightful: "What spirit she has.” he said. She's never 
silly, and always so close to being Sol" For he did nor doubt 
for a moment that ad this amiability was a kind of play¬ 
acting. 

She must have been tired indeed that evening, and the 
baron triumphed in the finesse ui his conjectures when he 
saw Mma sound asleep in her admiration of the third scent 
of La Juive. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

- * - 



fHE FIRST FORTNIGHT IN PARIS WAS EXACTLY 

like rhe first evening; Mina declared to her 
mother that she could spend her life there. 
Madame Wanghen was not entirely of the same opinion— 
hers was not a vivacious mind—but she had a remarkable 
sagacity, saw matters from all sides, and it would have been 
difficult to keep anything from her. 

Mina was mad about the Théâtre-Français, and could 
not imagine why there was not a crowded house every eve¬ 
ning. Baron de Vintimille began to be less sure of his ad¬ 
miration lor the young Af/rr, as he called her. He found 
great faults in rhe playacting, agreeable as it was, that she 
indulged in so readily. 

She will never produce quite the effect she intends," he 
observed astutely to his wife. 

1 have never shared your enthusiasm,' the baroness re¬ 
plied. "Her behavior is not properly conceived, she has a bi¬ 
zarre mind. What is this craze for never dressing in quite 
the style suitable for a person of such means? She is beneath 
rhe position to which heaven has called her. 1 suppose she 




Jus tome here with (he intention of marrying some French 
duke. Well, whar self-respecting young man would be at* 
iracted by that eternal negligence in her clothes and those 
endless and exhausting junkets?” 

"The ladies said nothing to our friend Bonne via the no¬ 
tary, whom I introduced to them for just that purpose. He 
had a good dose of rhem on the journey to Chantilly, which 
lasted two long days. Since the ladies were going there, he 
imagined there was some important business in the vicinity. 
He did everything he could think of to raise the subject of 
marriage. The ladies spoke to him of nothing but the Great 
Cûn dé.” 

But were their letters from Kbnigsberg always in due 
same Style?" 

’’Always. Not one spelling error in the communications 
of either mother or daughter. The fortune is even more con¬ 
siderable than they acknowledge, and there is no young man 
of their country who would not be enchanted to be singled 
our by Mademoiselle Wanghcn," 

"Then she must be in love with some inferior she cannot 
marry.'' 

"Possibly. There must he some explanation for her be¬ 
havior, but to teü you the truth, l cannot imagine what it 
could be.” 

'Have they refused our invitation ro dinner next Tues¬ 
day?” 

No indeed. Madame Wanghcn was delighted to accept.' 

"We shall see how the proud Mina will be dressed.” 

Reluctant to compromise the acuteness of his social per¬ 
ception, the baron did not invite the Wanghcn ladies to 
meet his new friends in high society, lie realized that he 
would have to explain Mina to them, and he regarded as too 
simple, as virtually absurd, the one account which he could 


have made and which so exasperated the baroness: "She is 
what she seems: gav, learned, and mad about Paris.” 

The dinner to which he had invited them was no more 
than a dinner of wealthy persons. Most had been born poor, 
some no more than simple working people, but as Monsieur 
de Vintimillc would say, it was all the saine a dinner of 
twenty millions. As for the insignificant guests, fa?,, those 
not to be counted in the millions, there was the baron's 
nephew, a squadron leader in a lancers regiment, a division 
head at the Ministry of the Interior, and an obscure writer 
who in this capacity sought to enter the Académie Française. 
When Monsieur de Vinrimille heard rhe Wanghen ladies' 
carriage, he reminded his guests that he was about to have 
the honor of presenting ro them a dowry of seven millions 
anti a lovely lace, and he hurried to receive the ladles at the 
top of his stairs. 

'Tell me the flames, and be su kind as ro add a little de* 
scription, ' Said Mina, 'so that I t nr. understand something 
of rhe conversation." 

"The stout man in glasses with smooth hair who w ill be 
on the baroness’s right rejected a ministry six weeks ago, he 
is a deputy, a wealthy manufacturer, and one of these days 
will be a minister. There will be a man whose countenance 
gives every sign of wit on Madame dc Vinrimille s left. Un¬ 
fortunately that countenance is illusory. He cannot say a thing 
worth listening ro, he makes investments which are undis¬ 
tinguished bur rewarding, and I should estimate him at 
three millions. Beside you, my ladies. I shall place Monsieur 
de Derneville, a celebrated writer, who on most occasions is 
very talkative; bur there is an empty chair at the Academy, 
he will feat compromising himself by epigrams on wcll- 
knowm persons, and will probably not utter a word, He is 
wearing a Splendid diamond in his jabot. You will notice, 


my Indies, a man who as well as the most absurdly tiny nose 
has bine eyes equally remarkable for their enormous size He 
was once an ordinary workman for Richard Lenoir, twenty 
years back. Today he lias four millions, be is [he wealthiest 
manufacturer of ... of his kind. He is a man in the front 
rank." 

’'Introduce me to him first of all," Mina said, "I should 
like him to know r me. He is a man like my father 

"What affectation!" drought the baron, "her father was 
never an ordinary workman!" 

But I am keeping you, ladies,” 

Please, a feu, words more,' Mina pleaded. 

"Well, there is a gentleman of very good standing, who 
has several medals and never speaks a word—that is General 
de Varces, who has a very fine piece of property up for sale. 
Another gentleman who also has five or six medals, but who 
speaks incessantly, is Monsieur Rot.il, one of the most zeal¬ 
ous captains of the Garde Marion, de de Paris; be is a manu¬ 
facturer of . . - The government protects ull his un dcreak* 
ings, and he is on the way to doubling his present fortune, 
which indeed amounts to some two millions. You will be 
sure to notice, Mademoiselle, the* countenance of a youngish 
man with a round head and extremely black hair. He is a re¬ 
markably vain creature, a fine speaker who loves to hear 
himself talk and who appears to be saying to any wretch 
subjected ro his inanities: How fortunate you ate, my dear 
fellow, to be in die society of a man of my sort." This gen¬ 
tleman is no one less than Huron I'ancau, former chargé 
d'affaire . t or ambassador to some minor German court. He 
has three millions, btu lie is in despair at no longer having 
his position. He w r as too deceitful, so they say, even for a 
diplomat. He was released from his duties as one who had 
spoiled the profession. Now lie is flinging himself into in¬ 


dustry, and has bought stock in all the most promising en¬ 
terprises, He tells us ail the news, and knows everything 
that is happening, or everything ihar is being talked about in 
the ministries. 1 was forgetting Monsieur Potnar, who is the 
wealthiest landowner in Burgundy—he pays fifty-four thou¬ 
sand francs in taxes Every Sunday he goes ro Mass with his 
mother, he borrows two sous from her to pay for his chair in 
church, and I am certain he never pays them back. To speak 
frankly, this man is a vile person, and w ears his character in 
his countenance. We do .i good deal of business together. 
One day I told him, about two years ago, that I wanted to 
buy a certain stretch ot woods near Paray; he knew nuthing 
about this transaction which was advantageous in itself and 
likely to be even more so ro me because I have an iron 
foundry nearby—well, he posted off there that very night, 
and bought the woods right out from under my nose." 

"Goodness! and you continue to see such a man?” Mina 
asked. 

"Certainly. 1 was the fool for having mentioned the mat¬ 
ter. I gave him bat money amounting to twenty thousand 
francs, and he gave me back my woods." 

The reader may have found this list somewhat extensive. 
Mina, contrary to the reader, was entertained by it, and her 
questions more than once delayed the Baron de Yiittiiviilk, 
who wanted to give Ins arm to Madame NX anghen and enter 
the salon. They were ultimately received there with incessant 
compliments by Madame and Mesdemoiselles Vint ini il le. 

Soon dinner was announced. The wealthy carpet manu¬ 
facturer, a future minister, gave his arm ro Mina, who found 
him quite intelligent ul aspect. 

The guests sat down at table Forthw ith the general con¬ 
versation began with a rapid and warmly argued discussion 
ns to [he political character of the celebrated Monsieur 


N- who, rite day before, had addressed the Chamber wi[h 

enormous success. The captain of the Garde Nationale 
praised the former minister to the shies. 

"You may talk of his eloquence, hur not of the firmness 
of his political belief.” 

To which the captain made an impassioned reply 

"We cannot agree," Monsieur Potmr shouted at him. 
You talk like a man with business to do; as lor me, I deal 
with the government only insofar as I pay taxes,' 

Mina found that the conversation proceeded in a dread- 
Fully coarse fashion. She had never heard anything of the 
kind in Marivaux’s comedies. Soon things of a much harsher 
nature were being said, it appeared these gentlemen were 
certain they could never offend each other; and the faces 
were even worse chan the words. The squadron leader in 
the lancers, the baron's nephew, observed ro Madame Wan¬ 
ghen beside him: "This is getting too warm, these gentle¬ 
men ate forgetting the presence of our lovely visitors from 
abroad— T musr say some nonsense, for which I ask your 
forgiveness." 

He then told a story which began well and abruptly con¬ 
cluded on a pun which was a coarse jest. Whereupon all the 
guests, speaking at once, declared drat the pun was the low¬ 
est form of humor. Each in rum related, quite eagerly, the 
w r orsr of the new puns he could hope ro ask his neighbour ro 
hear. Mina noticed that two or three puns, which in fact 
no one knew', led to a moment of complete silence: the 
company was occupied in figuring them our with an evident 
anxicry. 

The master of the fsouse was reluctant to have polirics 
discussed before the wealthy manufacturer, a future min¬ 
ister whom Such a conversation could nor gratify tor that 
very reason. He interrupted a political beginning by asking 


the captain of the National Guard, who had just arrived 
from Le Havre, how that city was dealing with the com¬ 
mercial crisis in America. 

"They're selling everything off at ruinous prices to savc- 
cqtton.” 

But it's Paris that will suffer," 

"Have you heard that Wolf, Tiger and Company has 
declared it will accept no American paper as of yesterday, 
Monday?” 

At this moment six persons were speaking at once. One 
must do these gentlemen the justice of remarking that they 
did nor shout, but each one spoke with tremendous empha¬ 
sis, making it clear that he was quite sure of whar he was 
saying. This manner of arguing lasted a good ten minutes. 
Mina frowned. 

"Does it alarm you?" Madame Wanghen murmured to 
her in German, 

"Well. I've never seen such coarse creatures.” 

"And the funny thing," said Madame Wanghen, "is that 
we Germans arc the ones they arc always accusing of coarse¬ 
ness. Did you ever hear men talking to each ocher in this 
nasty and uncouth fashion at your poor father's table, where 
we also had dinners of twenty millions? ’ 

"Now they're almost calling each other liars, ' Mina said, 
a moment later. Indeed, each of these honourable capitalists 
claimed to know more than his neighbour about what was 
happening in London and particularly in New York, then 
in rhe grip of a commercial crisis. 

"I am of precisely the contrary opinion," Monsieur Pumir 
was saying, "l tell you that the returns from New Orleans 
are coming in crates of dollars, we don't even bother to 
accept commercial paper at seven or even eight per cent." 

This dinner cast Mina into a profound reverie; Madame 



Wanghen even noted that this tendency to brood in silence 
was not altered by the brilliant crush which followed the 
baron's dinner party. 

The dinner had consisted almost entirely of money- 
people. The party afterwards included all the young women 
of the rich banker's acquaintance, who were eager nor to 
overlook one of the most magnificent salons of Paris and 
one of the most frequented, These ladies arrived almost all 
together, between nine-thirty and ten o'clock. They took up 
positions on either side of the chimney piece. The Wanghen 
ladies remarked, to their great satisfaction, that no one 
formed a regular circle, as at the Bourse. As the- newcomers 
arrived, individual conversations were begun, More than 
one hundred fifty men appeared, one after the other: the 
youngesr and most influential deputies, a few generals, some 
doctors, several writers seeking in the same fashion rn be 
known by parading their faces like a prospectus—all passed 
in review. Unfortunately for the curiosity of the two foreign 
visitors, no one was announced at the House of Vintimjlle, 
and the Wanghen ladies did not know until later the famous 
names attached to the faces they had been unable ro identify. 
Very few of these gentlemen spoke to the ladies, though 
certainly not for lack of an opportunity to do so, for several 
were strolling through the apartments and peering at the 
pictures. 

Ever since he had received his new title, rite baron lived 
in mortal fear of the lampoons of the comic papers, and it 
was to fend off this disadvantage chat he had invited his 
nephew r the squadron leader, whom the baroness especially 
disliked. Such a bellicose measure was his own invention. 
Monsieur de Miossince, a greaL personage whom he greatly 
respected, had told him: "A collection of pictures is quite 
in line with your new title. Buy paintings whose creators 


enjoy a certain reputation m the papers and whom you hear 
praised." 

Monsieur de Vi mini iJle had leaped at this idea, and he 
was consequently an enlightened protector of the arts. 

Madame Wanghen asked the names of certain extremely 
noisy young men who appeared to be rather well known in 
such society; their affability toward Mina was marked. 
Alone among all the women present, she was honoured by 
their attention. But nothing could distract her for long from 
a deep reverie quite alien to her character. She desired to 
leave by eleven o'clock, though in most cases she never 
thought Such evenings lasted long enough. 

"What is the matter, my dear?'* Madame Wanghen asked 
as they stepped into their carriage. 

"The coarseness of these people," Mina sighed. Have I 
been deceived?" she went on, her voice slow and pensive. 
"Are these the amiable French? Does the agreeable society 
J have dreamed of exist on this earth?" 

"My poor Mina, I hope you're not feeling ill? Nothing 
in particular wounded you daring this dinner?" 

"Absolutely nothing." 

"Ah, you lift a great weight from my heart. I feared that 
you might have taken a sudden passion for that rich Mon¬ 
sieur-, or for his friendly antagonist the handsome Mon¬ 

sieur 

'What coarseness! Ah mamma, let us never see such peo¬ 
ple again!"' 

"Now be fair, my child. Have we riot obtained the posi¬ 
tive and material advantages which German society denies 
us? Would a future minister have spoken a word to you in 
Konigsbetg? Would we have found ourselves at table in 
Prussia with people of such importance as deputies with an 
income of a hundred thousand pounds? And upon request 


ing .s Lidi an evening, J it-rtr in 1- ranee, you and J have been 
granted the place* of honour For obviously the society this 
evening did not consider any of those lovely ladies who tame 
in Inter on as being more important in rank than oütScIvéS. 

Well, mamma, in Prussia I have never had such A heavy 
hearr as 1 have aL this moment. Lord I What creatures! If 
I were my own mistress, I believe T should set out for 
Konigsberg this very moment. ' 

"But Mina dear, did one or another of rhese gentlemen 
fail to show you proper respect? I’ve never seen you in such 
a violent depression." 

At this word Mina burst into rears. "It’s better to yield to 
these little sillinesses,” she murmured to her mother, strug¬ 
gling to smile through lier tears; ir will pass all the sooner. 
Would to God I could complain of someone in particu¬ 
lar . . . Those men horrify me,’" she said, crying all the 
harder and hiding her face on her mother's shoulder, 

Madame Wanghen saw that she must speak to lier daugh 
ter. and that the sooner she did so the sooner this crise sle 
nerfs would pass. "I saw you suddenly turn pale at dinner, 
but the dinmg room was large and well ventilated, it was 
certainly not roo warm; myself, 1 was admiring those ele¬ 
gant columns and the little windows above them—it was 
like the royal palace in Berlin.’ ' 

"Oh mamma, what do such material things matter to me? 
The coarseness of those men! . . 

[ thought much the same thing when J saw you go pale, 
but they were not raising their voices too much—even the 
choice of their words was polite enough.' 

"Oh if only they had let themselves be carried away! 
They would have some excuse, one would see a little less of 
the true nature of these uncouth souls. Ah, mamma, did you 
look ar their face*? The terrible crudity of those souls so 


happy to possess money! Lord, what must such people be 
like in the bosom of rlieir families, where there is nothing 
to keep them from saying all they chink? Ah, mamma," 
Mina said, her tears falling chick and fast, ' what kind of 
people have wc fallen among?" 

"Now for once you will be fair to our poor Konigsberg,'' 
Said Madame Wanghen. "You have seen around our din¬ 
ner table, on the day of your father's birthday, the Jacobsens, 
the Wolfraths. the St en tie bergs, die Enipetios, all die best 
people of the weal thy class in eastern Prussia. Now certainly 
these people, without even including your father, possessed 
at least twenty million of their francs. like the ones tonight. 
Did they speak with such harshness, did they employ that 
profoundly rude manner? Amid the strong feelings that 
beset them, and in all their eagerness to convince their 
neighbours of their importance, did not those men tonight 
seem capable of anything?" 

"That is rbe word, mamma, you have found just the 
word! And die manners these French moneybags display 
makes them only the more loathsome. No, whatever posi¬ 
tion you try to imagine these people to have, you always see 
them behaving according to the strict rules of an abomin¬ 
able selfishness. Above all, and ar whatever price, they w'ant 
to persuade whoever beats them, first chat they have a lor of 
money, and second that they enjoy the highest consideration, 
and third char they are ever so intelligent," 

Remember the gentle gaiety and true bonhomie of I lerr 
Stcnnebcrg, of Herr Wolf rath, even of out good Jacobsen, 
when they were at the table of rheii triend Pierre Wan- 
gbco?" 

“Well, you can certainly say chat these people form a 
perfect contrast with our good Germans," Mina confirmed, 
She did nor continue her thought: that she ought to return 


io Konigsberg and abandon any hope of finding something 
better No doubt she esteemed the Stcnnefeergs, the Wolf 
rachs, the Jacobsens, bin she found them so boring, so en¬ 
slaved in bean and soul to every conventional prejudice I 
"And unfortunately, ir is nor only rhe wealthy people of 
this fine country, as you heard at the end, when they got 
round to rhe sugar quescion—seven of these gentlemen were 
deputies and, as you know, that man with the short black 
hair at Madame de Vintimilie's right has refused a min¬ 
istry." 

"Oh, 1 don't want to see people who have anything tu do 
with rhe C hamber." said Mina with a touch of spite, 

"In that case, you will have to see people from the Fau¬ 
bourg Saint-Germain., tor whom you will be nothing but a 
bourgeoise." 

"Forgive me, mamma dear," Mina said, flinging herself 
mrn her mother's arms. "I think that I've been very ill- 
tempered. 1 must confess that these French people are dit 
ferent from the ones I’ve known . . ." 

"You mean, from rhe ones you read about in books Now 
you have to admit ..." 


CHAPTER FIVE 

-''$* - 



certain Monsieur de K- 


AN ÀT- 


rachc at the legation in Paris, had dissi¬ 
pated his fortune in an attempt to make art 
impression and would not have been sorry to marry Mina's 
millions. He had performed several little favours for these 
ladies before paying them a visit, Finally, to his great satis- 
facrion, he foul obtained permission to come and see them. 
As to the motive of such visits, nothing is less fastidious 


than German bonhomie. 

After Monsieur de K -, these ladies had no other ac¬ 
quaintance but Monsieur de Miossmce. a solemn gentleman 
of some fifty years. 

The day after the famous dinner v\irh the moneymen, 
Monsieur de Mi os since himself came to pay these ladies a 
visit. This encounter was the first teal consolation that 
Mina's embittered heart had received. She would have been 
mortified to say a word .ibout her sufferings of the night 
before to any other human being bur her mother. Hence 
Monsieur de Miossince obtained no confidences in this re- 
.card, but his penetrating mind had suspected the truth, and 







his visir, paid at one in the afternoon, which is ro say, as 
soon after the dinner of the night before as manners al¬ 
lowed, had no other purpose chan to assure himself of the 
rruth, 

Mina took an intense pleasure in encouraging Monsieur 
de Miossince to speak. With every word, this worthy man 
proved io her that not every Frenchman was constituted like 
rhose of [lie night before. 

Anyone who could have demonstrated this truth to Mina 
would have made her happy indeed. Now this is what, after 
a quarter of an hour's conversation. Monsieur de Miossince 
read in Mina's heart. He had no need of extraordinary pene¬ 
tration to come co this realization. The heart of a German 
maiden is, so ro speak, transparent—nothing easier than for 
a perspicacious man, an initiate of French Civilization, to 
read what transpires there. Bur in addition, such a per¬ 
spicacious man is frequently amazed to be unable to divine 
that heart's movements in advance. 1 rue candour escapes the 
oversubtie mind formed by an over refined civilization. 

Monsieur de Miossince was known in society for having 
refused the bishopric of Meaux which the Duke de Mon- 
tenorte, his intimate friend, had sought for him and obtained 
from Louis XVIII. He had converted the Baron de Vints- 
mille and his family, he aspired to convert Mina. The Abbe 
de Miossince was doubtless a gentleman, bur before being a 
gentleman he desired the success of his soutane. 

After an obscure youth, the Abbe dc Miossince had en¬ 
tered society with an income ot six thousand pounds and a 
determination to restore 10 the lay administration of an 
almshouse wharever chance mighr pur in his way over and 
above those six Thousand. Tins patient, tranquil being, im- 
mnrabtc in his enterprises, had but one ambition, one plea¬ 
sure in rhe world: that of pitting his simple powers against 
the irréligion and hidifferem v so widespread in France. 


Monsieur Je Miossince was a fine figure of a man, he had 
a graceful and well-managed bearing, his pleasantly dressed 
blond hair was just beginning co be mixed with white, and 
he would have had an expressive countenance had it not 
been cruelly abused by smallpox. The general rone of his 
Conversation, always very moderate, was that of a man of 
considerable intellect who for good reason does not say all 
he knows- 

Many priests reproached him for not seeming priestly 
enough, bur he could only pity such trivial considerations 
Convinced that nothing great is ever done without united 
efforts; filled with the highest regard for Rome, that center 
of unity; armed with ihc profound approval of his directors; 
nothing was more indifferent to him than [he pet tv com¬ 
plaints of the vulgar among his colleagues. 

It was he who had made the rich Protestant banker Isaac 
Wen tig a baron, having corresponded on this subject with 
the confessor of the King of . Monsieur de Miossince 
was alarmed by the advantages accruing to the corps of 
Protestant bankers in Paris. If ere. he said to himself, there 
is no i*utifferewi\ and he was afraid. 

The conversion of the Vimimilles had cost him only a 
word: with eight or ten years of adroit dealings and with 
two hundred thousand francs of adept charities, it was easy 
enougl to be euJnret/ by the French nobility, bur all rhat 
was rich and elderly among rhat nobility was under the 
influence of Catholic priests who in these combative times 
were obliged in good conscience ro oppose any significance 
that might be gained, by a Protestant family. 

Monsieur de Miossince rather hoped that Mina and her 
mother, seduced by the delights of Paris, would settle there, 
in which case Mina would seek to marry a duke; and Mon¬ 
sieur de Miossince was acquainted with two or three dukes, 
quite indifferent with regard to religion, to whom he would 



nor have been averse to saying quite frankly one fine day: 
"The Roman Catholic religion gives yon a dowry of seven 
millions and a pure and delightful girl into the bargain; at 
this price are you her man? 1 ask you, whether or not you are 
a believer, for your word of honour m this affair 

His visit inspired the abbt with a deep fear that Mina 
would return to Prussia; he believed Madame Wanghcn to 
he the commonplace mother of a very wealthy daughter, 
consequently subject tu scheming, and with regard to her 
daughter determined upon a secret policy invariably begin¬ 
ning with utter deception. He had no doubt that Madame 
Wanghen herself desired above all things to return to 
Konigsberg The abbé understood absolutely nothing about 
the transparent souls of both mother and daughter. 

With all the amazement of a calm and reasonable mind, 
the abbé observed the emotional alienation from France 
which the previous night’s party had produced in Mina’s 
soul. Whar he saw was so strange rhar he feared to be mis¬ 
taken. He urged the ladies to take a halt-box at the Opera, 
anothet at the Théâtre-Français, and held out every hope of 
a box for the remaining performances of the season at the 
Bouffe s. 

Baron de Vintimille had introduced Monsieur de Mios- 
sinCe to the Wanghen ladies as an ecclesiastic w r ho w as also 
a man of the world, attractive and reliable, and it was 
Miossince himself, it will be understood, who had origi¬ 
nated the terms ul that introduction. 

As he was leaving these ladies, there entered the apart¬ 
ments a much less vaunted, though much more honest per¬ 
son: this was a simple teacher of literature, the venerable 
Monsieur Hiccky. It would have been difficult ro possess 
more intellect and mote resignation to one's modest face 
than this sickly little fellow who had chosen to give lessons 


for Iris living, He accepted ten francs an hour, and for this 
sum he ami Mina were reading together La Bruyère’ s 
Cardctèreï. Knowing a little German, be inquired on sev¬ 
eral occasions who rite r Mina perceived the malice frequently 
concealed in the sentences of die celebrated French prttsd- 
teur. To his astonishment, he discovered that Mina under¬ 
stood w hat she was reading. 'A strange mind, the old 
teacher said to himself, "she keeps going over to the window 
to w atch two sparrows earing the crumbs she has strewn for 
them on the balcony, and she understands La Bruyère,” 
Professor Hiécky found Mina quite melancholy rhar 
morning, She had once again interrupted her lesson to ob¬ 
serve the sparrows fluttering down to lier balcony from the 
great trees of the Tuileries, when in the course of his ex¬ 
planations of La Bruyère the teacher happened to Say: hi 
this city of Paris, which had five hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants at the time of Napoleon and which has eleven hundred 
thousand today, there is every sort of person, the best and 
the worst. Let your mint] take you through the wall of a 
house into the salon, and you will find, in the corresponding 
room on the other side of the wall, on thar very same floor, 
people of a character precisely contrary to rhar of the people 
gathered in the first salon." 

" You believe so, Mina said, her colour changing, 

T have no doubt whatever." the teacher went on, What 
makes today's Paris a city unique in the world is that it 
gathers together what is best and what is worst in every 
realm. Mediocre people, the insipid and the disc reef, are the 
only sort who have no taste for Paris " 

But tell us. Monsieur, since one salon otters what is 
coarsest, most vulgar, and most disgusting in society, is ir 
not likely rhar the same population is to be found in the 
neighbouring salon as well?" 


But Mademoiselle, either you have been unlucky in your 
experience, or else you have nor deigned to pay dose atten¬ 
tion; these coarse, vulgar, etc, people were also remarkable 
for some surpassing quality, some superiority '' 

"Bravo, Monsieur," exclaimed Madame Wang hen, 'you 
have defeated my daughter." 

"Mamma is right, Monsieur," Mina said. "These people 
had the superiority of wealth." 

"Ah, Mademoiselle, it is they who provide my living and 
who provoke my impatience. Without this class of persons, 
my lessons would still be paid at three francs an hour, as in 
die days of the Empire, Paris is swarming with rich people 
who at all costs must understand La Bruyère and the first 
performances of Monsieur Scribe, but they cannot do so. At 
twenty their attention was elsewhere, and a man is never, 
throughout his lift, anything but the development of what 
he was at twenty. [ am about to expose myself to ridicule, and 
to the most banal kind of all, that of a professor who flatters 
his pupil, but the truth, pure and simple, is that none of my 
pupils understands La Bruyère as you do, Mademoiselle, 
and since you are not yet twenty years old, 1 dare to hope 
you will be a woman of intellect all your life." 

Madame Wanghen would have flung her arms round 
Monsieur Hiécky had she dared, but she contented herself 
with admiring the glistening little wig screwed down on his 
head. 

"Since you are so well disposed coward me, Monsieur," 
Mina said, do explain more dearly this variety you per¬ 
ceive in the salons of Paris. ' 

'Tor anyone who has eyes in his head, nothing is mort 
similar than the passions—or rather, the sole passion which 
governs all these Parisian hearts is the derive tv seem some¬ 
thing more than what they are; the most distinguished so¬ 
ciety is set apart by the fact that it too wishes to seem, bur 


only to seem what it is. Yet this vanity, this sole passion at¬ 
tached to every position in life, affords the most contrary 
effects. In the salon of which you speak, Mademoiselle, and 
which appears not to have won your enthusiasm, those pres¬ 
ent desired to seem rick. Well, for quite a long time after 
the Revolution of 1830, in the salons of the best society in 
Prance, people desired to seem f>vor t ruined, penniless. This 
was still the desire to seem, yet these salons were absolutely 
the opposite of die one w hich, if f may hazard a guess, seems 
to have so deeply shocked Mademoiselle Wanghen." 

The teacher modestly cook Ids leave, his hour was up. 

“Now die re is a man who had just rescued a dreary eve¬ 
ning for us, wouldn't you say. Mina?" observed Madame 
Wanghen widi a smile. "Where else but in Patis could one 
discover such a conversation after only a month s stay, and 
for ten francs? In Konigsberg such a man would be the mon¬ 
arch of our professors of aesthetics." 

"He would be a Hof rat* and would soon become very 
solemn, no longer daring to speak of certain things, and 
quire simply a great bore. At least now 1 see," Mina con¬ 
cluded gaily, "that my Paris is still worth something." 

The Prussian ambassador found an opportunity to intro¬ 
duce the Wanghen ladies to the king and queen and ro the 
minister of foreign affairs. Moreover, the persons to whom 
these ladies presented their letters of recommendation hav¬ 
ing received them graciously and invited them to dinner, 
Mina and her mother subsequently returned their visits at 
the proper interval. 

"You know, Mina," Madame Wanghen said one day, as 

they were leading the house of Madame la Présidente B-. 

who entertained in the greatest stare, you know that al- 

* Stendhal's noce "Literally, Court Councillor: in Germany, the gov¬ 
ernment bestows this title on all distinguished persons, fur Instance 
upon a great physician." 



though we imagined ourselves, and with good reason I be¬ 
lieve, quite superior to General von Landek, we are begin¬ 
ning ro share his fate: we are proceeding dêgringolando. 
Assuredly we have nothing to complain uf, nothing is lack¬ 
ing in the perfect manners of these agreeable French , . 

’How right you are, mammal We should be unworthy of 
living with such intelligent people if we failed to realize 
that our presence is a sort of embarrassment, and produces 
a certain chili.” 

These ladies examined their consciences and inquired 
whether they had committed some offense to French ways 
upon which they might reproach themselves, 

"The E 7 rench are too frivolous in such matters ro be of¬ 
fended by some violation of rheir w ays, like rhar gentleman 
arriving from Italy who told us the other day what had hap¬ 
pened to him in Venice, Moreover, w T e have visited some 
eight different houses, and the effect is the same every¬ 
where,” 

The ladies consulted Baron de Vinrimïlle, though with 
all possible delicacy. Baroness de Vintimjlle was one of the 
women with whom their failure was most evident, and they 
would not have wished for anything in the world to seem to 
be complaining to her husband. 

Tr was also with infinite discretion and a politeness quire 
superior to his habitual behavior that the baron let it be un¬ 
derstood that, absorbed as he was by the great affair of 
transforming a banker's fortune and position into those of 
a great landowner, he would, not venture to give these ladies 
advice which might have the gravest consequences. He must 
confine himself to a task which would always be his first 
concern, that of managing their financial interests so that, 
ftfimo, they .should lose as little as possible on ihe exchange 
between Konigsberg and Paris, and secundo, that in Paris 
itself they should be defrauded as little as possible. 


The banker cut short Jus visit in a meaningful fashion. 

"You sec, mamma," Mina said when he had withdrawn, 
'it's quite clear: we have the plague, which ntakes our posi¬ 
tion here rather . , [uqnutit Let us enjoy the half-box we 
have been fortunate enough to obtain at the Théâtre-Italien, 
through the kindness of Monsieur Robert. Let us attend 
some of those private lectures on chemistry and astronomy 
to which the obliging correspondent of Our famous Gauss 
has gamed us admission In a word, let us enjoy the plea¬ 
sures accessible to one and all in Paris and see what comes 
of it." 

“Our discretion, Madame Wanghcn added, "will be sure 
to diminish the frequency of our visits in society, and di- 
coudre sam déchirer, as good Monsieur Hiécky said yester¬ 
day in your lesson on French proverbs," 

The Abbe de M loss in ce had suggest et I to these ladies wicJt 
infinite and perhaps all wo remarkable dexterity, for it was 
remarked by Mina, that they might be exposed to a sort of 
monomania becoming frequent in Paris, now that all Europe 
had perceived that Paris was still the city least afflicted hy 
the rancours of politics. The adroit abbé wanted to speak of 
the ruined gentlemen whose supreme talent is the ability to 
spend with consummate grace a great forrune thc-v no longer 
possess. Such men, by nature endowed with the majordomo's 
gifts, would soon S>e presenting rhemselvcs from all sides to 
Madame Wanghen and Iter daughter. 

Well, Monsieur Abbé, we shall see how skillful they 
are," said Mina, who was nor sorry to disconcert Monsieur 
de Miossinte, who seemed to her to have been a I ittle too 
adroit in this diplomatic communication of his. 

Madame Wanghen stared at her daughter. She knew the 
girl had an obsessive horror of being courted for her mil¬ 
lions. 

"Unknown as mamma and I are in Paris,' Mina con- 


tinned, "we musc expect to he somewhat neglected, to find 
a little solitude around us. If, ar first, people worthy of at- 
LeiiLton should seek us out for die millions (this was Mina's 
expression in speaking of her fortune), 1 think mamma and 
1 will not pay much heed to such success, unflattering as it 
is to our personal merit; but they will ultimately rescue us 
from solitude, so long as rhov are not so clumsy as to make 
us mindful of it, to make us realize it m spite of ourselves." 

The Abbé de M loss inee was astonished, and soon brought 
his visit to an end, as was the custom of this conventional 
and perfectly consistent man whenever something unex¬ 
pected happened to him. 

'My dear daughter, it seems to me that you rather sud¬ 
denly espoused some rather vulgar sentiments,'' 

T suspect, mamma, that Monsieur de Miossince has plans, 
I'd prefer him to be not quite So certain as to ours.'' 

"Rut we were saying, just the other day at Madame de 
Vintimilie's, that our plans were to avoid choosing you a 
husband before you turned twenty, and today you seem to 
be saying the opposite," 

Perhaps Monsieur de Miossince is not aware of what we 
said the other day. Perhaps, if someone repeated it to him, 
he will have seen it as a precaution to diminish the rather 
too evident anxiety of Madame de V intimide, who on that 
same day virtually told us my presence was ruining her 
daughters' chances with whatever suitors might come their 
way." 

On one oi his visits, else Abbé de Miossince suggested to 
Madame Wanghen that since the question of money carried 
no weight, it would he just as well, with so young a daugh¬ 
ter and especially one endowed with so many external ad¬ 
vantages, ro acquire the company of a sorr of chaperon, 


though not a paid companion— ir would be more desirable 
to find, if possible, some distant relative or at least a re* 
spectablc person who could be presented to society as a re I a 
rive. 

Madame Wangbcn made no reply to this overture, she 
seemed to regard it as no more than an ordinary observation, 
and soon other matters were discussed, but no sooner had 
Monsieur dc Miossince departed than she conferred with 
Mina: "The notion is a good one, let us send for Ouï cousin 
Strombeck, she is as fond of us as we of tier, she- is discreet 
and prudent, she may be Still a little young, she is not thirty, 
but her extended misfortunes, following her marriage to a 
nobleman ar Court, have afforded her a knowledge of the 
world quite superior to her age. Where could we find a 
woman's heart so loyal to us as herst 1 To such a person we 
can say whatever we think, 

"Having done so badly with a great lord for a husband," 
Mina concurred, 'she might have some ideas as to the art of 
honourably repelling all these embassy secretaries who pre¬ 
sent themselves for the millions 
Jt so happened that on that very evening, rhe Prussian 
minister informed the ladies that a special courier would be 
leaving during the night for Berlin. Madame von Strombeck 
received her wealthy cousins' invitation with joyful excite- 
ment. She had no more than three or four thousand pounds' 
income, sole remains of the dowry of eight hundred thou¬ 
sand francs she had brought Herr son Strombeck, one of the 
nobles of Berlin who at thirty-six years of age had died of 
dissipation, utterly ruined. It seemed to Madame von Strom¬ 
beck that her lucky Jays had returned, she rook the post 
chaise from Konigsberg to Hamburg, and in ten days by 
steamer had reached Paris from Le Havre, 


CHAPTER SIX 

--*- 





Dll Miossince was indeed aston- 
his first visit after his sugj 
a aiaperon, to find the ladies eagerly await¬ 


ing the arrival of their cousin Strom beck, The abbé was ex¬ 
tremely vexed. The existence of this person now made ini 
possible the introduction ot a certain Madame d’Arblay, an 
individual much prized for rhe learned prudence and fhc en¬ 
gaging gentleness of her manners, and who had already as¬ 
sisted the abbé in the conversion of a wealthy Protestant 
family strongly attached to the error of its ways. 

These two failures, or at least these two surprises, one 
corning hard upon the other, disconcerted the abbé's re¬ 
solves. One attributes .simplicity' to the German character,"' 
he told himself, "but it falls into error precisely by its inno¬ 
cence, hy irs candour, by that complete absence of rhe notion 
of deception. Companionable as we are, who would have 
supposed these ladies would nor share with me the notion of 
summoning this fatal cousin from such a distance? If I really 
aspire to the happiness of bringing these strayed consciences 
into the bosom of the Church. 1 must redouble iny concern 


and place this matter among those most important to me. 1 
have sinned by a defect which is no longer of my age," added 
the Abbé de Miossince with compunction (and a deep sense 
of ,iII his wrongs): by overconfidence. Perhaps l should 
have proposed Madame d'Arblay more explicitly. She has a 
perfect know ledge of French customs, an ad vantage which 
might have been decisive in the eyes of these ladies. Madame 
Wanghen and her daughter arc too intelligent not to see 
that their naïveté, their irust in others' perfect simplicity 
and innocence, occasionally leads them to apparently bizarre 
behaviour that might be misinterpreted, . . It becomes nec¬ 
essary to study the character of this ruined lady so disap¬ 
pointed hy her husband, who is about ro arrive among us. 
This event complicates the question, and a motive of con¬ 
duct which might be regarded as having a probable and 
sufficient effect on rhe spirit of borh mother and daughter 
may fail entirely when applied to this third person who has 
lived ar rhe court of Berlin, 1 have lost a certain time. Less 
prudence is in or tier, the difference between the customs of 
Konigsberg and those of Paris will soften what would be 
too harsh in my representations if I were dealing with 
Frenchwomen, Why, in dealing with a heart of eighteen, 
and above all with a German heart, should I deprive myself 
of the opportunities of love? Why not produce my little 
hero? , . , TTie difficulty will be to manage his appearance: 
his habit is to act before he thinks "* 

Within the hour, the abbé was on his horse. We have 

* £t end bad's note: Mina, the girl in ihe green bat on the Loire, June 
7, ]S3 7 . Mtfisi has |U5f huili à fate. I read in every lecture what the 
young graïn-Sâlçmun wis raying m her (Nantes, June R 37.)" 

Stendhal r? ill tiding Lo an encounter on an excursion described in 
Mttnûirt a Toting . Nothing less than one of ihe loveliest 
head** J have ever net with in my whole life. . . . The features oi 
this beautiful Breton gtd in the green hit ire . . profoundly French " 




said, 1 believe, that he was a man of intelligence; moreover 
hts superiors treated him as such, realizing that the abbé 
was as obedient to their will as a stick in a blind mini"\ 
hands. Hence you will not be surprised to see Monsieur de 
Miossince riding through the allées of the Bois de Boulogne: 
he was hoping to encounter the young Duke de Montenotte 
without seeming to be looking for him. 

Soon he glimpsed him from a distance, mounted on one 
ol his handsomest horses; the duke rode admirably, indeed 
to that Very hour it was his only real talent. Moreover, even 
in this elementary action, his character of coldness and gen¬ 
eral indifference was visible It was scarcely conceivable that 
so glacial a creature could be the son of that celebrated Gen¬ 
eral Malin- La-Rivoire, one of Napoleon’s most illustrious 
companions in his immortal Italian campaign of 17%, 

This son of a general who had been made a marshal and 
a duke when his master had made himself an emperor, was 
just twenty-two upon his graduation from the École Poly¬ 
technique with the rank of lieutenanr in the artillery. Though 
not precisely tall, he could be considered a hue looking fel¬ 
low, whose only defecr was to wear his hair in a singular 
fashion, cut straight across, level with his ears, almost more 
germa» tea. He had a high colour, though his eyes were a trifle 
bloodshot, 

Despite his extreme and general coldness, upon closer in¬ 
spection, as the abbé realized, a certain affectation of sim¬ 
plicity might he discerned. For example. Leon had just had 
the principal rooms furnished in the mansion his mother had 
obliged him to rent. and though indeed splendid, every piece 
in them was of solid oak, an arrangement pronounced hid¬ 
eous by lus mother, a duchess to her fingertips who was 
hounding her son to marry. 

His father had died still a young man, and Leon had been 


a duke since the age of five. At twenty-two, on the threshold 
of real life, he was rather embarrassed by the role this title 
appeared to force upon him. No doubt he would have chal¬ 
lenged anyone so indiscreet as to suggest he understood how 
marters stood with Leon’s soul, but the fact is that to hts 
misfortune he was not completely the dupe of his own title, 
He did not believe in it as a true duke of less than average 
intelligence might have done. 

At those moments when life seemed a fine thing, Napo¬ 
leon Matin-La-Rivoire was quite pleased to be a duke. When 
he heard those around him speak of the dire straits into 
which a poor devil of seventeen must enter, the flattering 
illusions and the lively joys of firsi vouth quite undone by 
tire melancholy phrase, a mart must live, Leon would muse; 

At least I am well out of chat. I have a fine inheritance 
solidly invested in land up north, and T am a duke," But this 
was his idleness speaking, for in his serious moments, he 
was not quite sure he deserved all he had. Such is the effect 
of wretched little sheets like the Charivari. 

Is it conducive to tire happiness of France, he would think, 
that there should be dukes? On the days he was disposed to 
look on the dark side of things, and this was at least five out 
of the week, the answer to this question seemed to him more 
than doubtful, On such days he felt disposed to take offence 
at everything. It was in vain that he attempted to disiract 
himself with that maxim he recalled having read in Duclosi 
'the world was there before my time, and not to take ad¬ 
vantage of it when it favours me would be to show' a pusil¬ 
lanimous heart." 

Bur he was too much a gentleman, or too pensive, or it 
you like too melancholy, to swallow rhat medicine. Through 
all the vanities and veil cities of his age, he was beginning to 
need his own esteem, chat of others no longer sufficed him. 


It was to escape all this intellectual confusion and also to 
imitate, somewhat, his father s example that he so enjoyed 
action, or at least activity; lie was the first fencer, the best 
shot, and the highest jumper of his generation. 

For a year or two, at the end of his sojourn at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, he had imagined he would find happiness in 
England when he could go there and buy himself three pure- 
blood horses. In England, where he spent eight months, lie 
learned to be a man of the turf* and had bought five instead 
of three horses, all magnificent creatures, each of which had 
its own special qualities; strength, lightness, etc. 

Later, finding himself no happier with his five English 
horses, he had conceived a plan to travel through Syria to 
the Arabian border, where he would buy Arab mares. But 
how to persuade his mother, who was in a frenzy to marry 
him off, tu consent to so long a journey? At the moment of 
the present narrative, he was beginning to feel that such an 
expedition was a vast expenditure of time and effort merely 
to obtain some horses And besides, what could he do with 
Arab mares, said the counsel of disgust, that he had not 
already done with Ids five English stallions? He had no an¬ 
swer. 

In vain had he encouraged himself, after a few- days, in 
order to give a sort of plausibility to the venture: Til go to 
Egypt to see the battlefields where my father shed his 
blood/' This reason had seemed sufficient in his pensive 
moments for a week, and then he had strived at this terrible 
conclusion; "At my age, my father would have laughed at 
any proposition to bother going to see the place where his 
father had distinguished himself. But is it my fault," he 
asked hirnself resentfully, it the government no longer af- 

■ Stendhal's note: "a man who spends his life at the track, who makes 
it his entire business. ' 


fords anyone the occasion to distinguish himself? . . . For¬ 
tunately for France, she no longer needs such sublime figures 
whom she rewarded by immortal glory and without w hom, 
in y 3, she would have become a province of Prussia or of 
Austria/’ 

The very day Monsieur Je Mtossince encountered the 
young duke in the Bois de Boulogne, the following notion 
was darkening his thoughts and making him anything but 
an agreeable Companion for the friends with whom he was 
riding; "When I curse Louis-Philippe’s government. I am 
as absurd as a Country doctor who turns against his village 
because no one in it has yellow fever." 

Pensive as he was, he was nut silent, on the contrary, yet 
if a moment or two elapsed without his being required ret 
speak, he said to himself; "If you want your country to re¬ 
ward you by glory, seek our lier present needs and satisfy 
rhem. Bur," added the inner voice, "if my country needs a 
prefect who is not on his knees before ministerial whims, or 
a minister who rakes the trouble to think seriously two hours 
a day about rhe improvement of the very thing which gives 
his ministry its name, instead of plotting to preserve his 
portfolio and please the Court without displeasing the 
Chamber, what would I stand to gain, even by being the 
honourable prefect or that unprecedented minister? Renown? 
Respect? Hardly. Who will speak of me two years after my 
death, and even in my lifetime who will be convinced of my 
merits? Who the devil will take the trouble to inquire 
whether a certain prefect who persecuted die w retched Poles 
in 1834 really wanted to smother the bad example of rebel¬ 
lion or only to curry favour with an intimidating minister and 
keep his place?" 

At that moment the duke would have liked to take a 
difficult gate. Amidst conversations about rhe latest races at 


Chantilly, the poor young man was overwhelmed by the 
train of his ideas, epitomized in the terrible phrase he felt 
so deeply; noblesse oblige. 

He had no friend, no confidant. Once or twice he had 
attempted to touch on these great questions with one of his 
sporting companions. The answer had been "Yes" and a 
yawn which left hts whole soul only too happy at not being 
accused of trying to seem profound. Bur one feeling could 
distract him a little: he loved his mother, yet during a recent 
sfaghunt in Belgium, nn the estates of a great lord in that 
country who'was his intimate friend in equine matters, he 
had suddenly been obsessed by an idea upon seeing the poor 
stag pursued and tormented by the hounds: "If I were vain 
enough," he had mused with a melancholy smile, in com¬ 
pare myself with such a noble creature, that is how ] am 
pursued by marriages. My mother on one side, speaking in 
the name of what 1 owe my illustrious father, my family, 
and my dynasty which does not exist—and on the other, like 
those village mongrels that momentarily join in with the 
noble dogs of the pack, all the mothers of Paris society who 
have daughters to marry off." 

That personage 50 respectable in the eyes of bookish mo¬ 
rality, a rich mother with daughters to get off her hands, was 
poor Leon's bite mire. He saw leagues away die various ruses 
of both mother and daughters, the tender and enthusiastic 
kisses which at crucial moments -when it was clear they 
were being watched—the mother gave her daughters or the 
daughters their mother, depending on the circumstances. To 
all these touching spectacles. I must say, he grcarlv preferred 
the society of those poor little dancers at the Opera who 
earn 7 francs 5 centimes each time they appear in a bailer, 
"The rule of these girls," he decided, "is at least sincere, 
without ulterior motives, and moreover it is based on rea¬ 


son: they really need the sum which their lover or rather 
their friend gives them, for rhe sentiment they inspire hardly 
exceeds .1 little friendship, and even then it is based on pity, 
on the sight of a thousand things which they lack in order 
to live at all," 

Amidst all these doubts, this young duke, now the pos¬ 
sessor of five- magnificent horses (three months earlier, he 
had had the misfortune of losing the famous Alida. .m ad¬ 
mirable mare), had no idea what he actually was, and cer¬ 
tainly no one knew what he would be. His opinion of him¬ 
self was rhat he did nett have a good enough time for a 
young man. It was a hundred to one that he would end his 
days a peer of 1 Tance, ever su reasonable, ever so serious, 
ever so meticulous, living on his splendid estate of Cossey 
eight months of the year, rather melancholy on rainy days 
and even, often enough, on days of bright sunshine. 1 le said 
to himself with a sigh: "1 can't find anything to do Lucky 
the poor, lucky the rich who want to become barons!" 

1 le had already had several mistresses in the salons, whom 
he had found infinitely more hypocritical, more trouble 
some, more tenacious when he sought to leave thorn, and 
more insupportable after three months together, than those 
poor little Opera girls whom he sometimes treated to a 
dinner. Since he had absolutely no fixed principles, he had 
not yet quite resolved that these little girls were infinitely 
worthier than the actresses who perform in the salons and 
work petit point for their lover s footstool 

"At least," he added with a deep sigh, "in the Jays of 
Madame d’f.pmay and Jean-Jacques, those actresses had 
some spirit, and around them one could find a. Diderot, a 
Rousseau, a Grimm, a Duclos, with whom one could talk—it 
was diverting." 

It will be seen that without quite realizing it. the duke 


loved wit. He was still ten or twenty years away from the 
experience oi being able to say why; he had yet to learn that, 
like- courage under fire, it is the only commodity which can¬ 
not be altogether replaced by hypocrisy. The Abbé de 
Miossince was musing on all the young duke's virtues, so 
well known to him, anti looking for a way they might greet 
each one another. He often dw elled on one- thing that aston¬ 
ished him, and made him fear he might not be able to man¬ 
age this young man .so readily as lie hoped. This thing will 
surprise Lite young men whose supreme happiness consists 
in riding a fine hired horse in the hois de Boulogne or in 
receiving an invitation for the Friday hall : most of die rime, 
Leon would have been happier, arriving at a ball, m hear 
himself announced by the simple name of Malin -La-Rivoire, 
which his father had sufficiently distinguished, father than 
by that of the Duke of Momenotte; by the name his father 
had borne three quarters of his glorious life rather than by 
the pompous tide which he had inherited upon his father's 
death and which seemed to force him ro have certain opin¬ 
ions and to take offence at certain jukes. 

’’Furtfiermore," the abbé was thinking, "he is as tierce as 
Ins father when you press him ton far. This lack of civilized 
spirit is becoming quite inconvenient m these young men of 
the new breed, whom Court manners have not yet had time 
to break in. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

- b - 



/ M ^S HE WAS GIVING HIMSELF UP TO THIS 
f / m I ust disinterested regret, the abbé allowed 
V- ^ r^/ y the duke to see him, fot an instant, at 
the end of a glade, and then vanished. Leon, who had no 
desire to remain with the friends with whom he was riding, 
turned his horse into the glade down which he had seen the 
abbé disappear. The duke was guided by the pleasure of 
spending a quarter of an hour with a man truly different 
from those he was leaving. Monsieur de Miossince would 
die rather than acquire ten Thousand francs by chicanery," 
Leon was thinking, and the friends Fm leaving speak only 
of money, worship money, see only one means of superiority 
in rlie world; money, and ultimately are ready to do a great 
many things in order to earn ten thousand f rancs.” 

"Ah, Monsieur the Duke," said rhe abbe, who had slowed 
his horse upon seeing Leon ride up, "are you leaving those 
brilliant young fellows for an old 111,111 who is rarher sadly 
taking some exercise for his health?” 

Its true they are my friends, and moreover may be 
counted, I believe, among rhe best fellows in Paris, bur they 





are only trying tü be brilliant. After an hour, the effort you 
feel they are making exhausts the spectator, and Monsieur 
de Miossince's company has never exhausted anyone, and 
has often enlightened me . . ." This was said in a mathe¬ 
matical and almost morose tone of voice 

The abbé had made it a principle never lo- lead the con¬ 
versation; it was by answering others that he revealed his 
mind and achieved Ins purposes, The young duke, like any 
bored man, in a quarter of an hour spoke of everything un¬ 
der the sun. Among Ids other remarks occurred this one: 

"The government would do well to send eighty thousand 
men to Spain, that would break ira the army, which is now 
rather like a pack of hounds with no love for the hunter 
sending them off. All the old officers would take their retire¬ 
ment pay, the noncoms would get their epaulettes, and l 
myself would try not ro imitate my father—but at least I 
would undergo the baptism of blood which suits my name, 
and then perhaps I could leave off with a dear conscience." 

No one could be more discreet than Madame the Duch¬ 
ess, but to abandon the world in one's own lifetime would 
mean death to your mother. What I'm rolling you is not at 
all mean! as advice, Monsieur die Duke, If you take such a 
decision, however, I should go and spend six months of the 
year at Cosscy* with Madame the Duchess to reconcile her 
to that terrible mom en t." 

You are absolutely right, Monsieur de Minismcc, and 
that is what increases my self-disgust. If you, who owe my 
mother nothing, were for six months to sacrifice Paris and 
the battle against impiety in which you arc so fortunate as 
to be passionately engaged, what should 1 be doing, as the 
oldest son of dus excellent woman? In truth, I fed unequal 


Stendhal i nott Tins u a«, the iDukc s estate. 


ro all my duties. You know that the day before yesterday, 
there was yet again a question of a marriage. Would you 
believe, Monsieur, that there arc days w hen I am tempted to 
hand over the estate and the title to my second brother, and 
let myself be known quite simply as Monsieur Mai in-La- 
Rivoire, lieutenant in the artillery . . . I should be lost in 
the crowd, and my mother would transfer her projects for 
settlement to my brother." 

Two crucial errors, and in the mouth of a mathematician 
as well! O d'Alembert, O La Lounge! First ol all, you would 
be a man much more extraordinary and famous for having 
resigned the dukedom, supposing the thing could be done. 
When you enter a salon, many people my age do nor look 
up when they hear a you rig duke announced by the major- 
domo, for they expect quite simply to see a more or less 
marked nuance of simplicity and noble affectation. Hut I 
confess to you that 1 myself would stare, and very atten¬ 
tively, at a young man who had renounced a dukedom. Is lie 
a sincere republican? I should ask myself. Is he a hypocrite 
of republicanism? which is more likely; or is he a hypocrite 
of simplicity? There would be no end to my Suppositions. 
And the world, alter having hesitated somewhat among so 
many, would end by something I am reluctant to say." 

I shall say if, Monsieur, I am not a weakling: the world 
would end by disdain, ] have told myself that, Î would be 
belittled, greatly belittled, like the disdained and rhrice con¬ 
temptible son of Oliver Cromwell, that poor Richard whose 
very name wakens my pity." 

"One could go to America, or make a three years' journey 
around the world. 

"De thought of it. What would become of me if, upon 
rny return, I were to find my mother dead of disappoint¬ 
ment?" And the young duke's forehead contracted violently, 


"Well, Monsieur [he Duke," the abbé resumed after a 
moment’s silence, ’ each of us, if he is an honest man, has a 
burden to bear in this world. And the man who is not honest 
has a much heavier burden, a much more troubling one; that 
of a bad conscience," 

There was a great silence, the abbé would have preferred 
the next step of the argument to be made by the young duke, 
and esteemed his intellect sufficiently to hope for the pos- 
sibility. 

But strangely enough, and as a melancholy effect of the 
age's dejection, this young man—handsome, rich, already 
distinguished at so early an age, and who had entered the 
Lcole Polytechnique hrst in his class, quite remorselessly 
occupied his mind with anticipating and enumerating his 
miseries. How different from his father! the abbé was think¬ 
ing; of Course his father, at that age, was not Such a charm¬ 
ing figure of a man. 

But," the abbé said all of a sudden, as though struck by 
an unforeseen thought, "yesterday 1 was visiting a house of 
which I am suddenly reminded by your arguments about 
your position. Since we cannot think of anything else, at this 
moment, let us wage war on melancholy itself, Madame the 
Duchess loves in you a lovable son." 

"Lovable. that is the word," said the duke with a bitter 
smite. 

"Lovable at least in her eyes, and in mine, and above ail 
worthy of being loved. But Madame the Duchess also loves, 
and perhaps to excess, the greatness of her house. She re¬ 
gards sulJi a. passion as a vestige ol what she owes her hus¬ 
band. Marry a wealthy girl, beget a son (or more than one, 
perhaps; after all it is a matter of a year or eighteen months), 
and Madame de Monrenocte will grant you. "without dis¬ 
appointment or grief, permission to depart for three years 


some five hundred leagues from Paris, After three years, you 
will no I onger be so young, you will be forgotten . . 

Monsieur de Miossince might have spoken for a long 
while, the Duke stared at him with wide eyes, and a happy 
smile, extremely rare in his physiognomy, appeared at the 
comers of his mouth, 

"Monsieur, I thank you from the bottom of my heart, you 
have been so kind as to consider my situation and the very 
thing I dreaded most in the world ; exposing my reputation. 
But Monsieur, this young bride who will adore simplicity 
and solitude, as they' all claim, will marry me to lead the life 
ot ,1 duchess. The bouffes, the balls, the Court, if there is a 
Court, or at the very least a learned sulkiness and the ser¬ 
mons of Monsieur the Abbe Bon, and finally under one 
name or another, a brilliant life in the most brilliant of all 
possible worlds. Shall T be a knave, my dear abbé?" And 
Icon's counteract became expressive and eloquent, 

"Good," thought the abb*'-, "he is going to be indiscreet 
and sincere." 

"Shall 1 be a knave? Instead of that duchess's life, winch 
this young woman is entitled to expect from me, should I 
inflict—as Lord Bvron inflicted on lus wife—the affront of a 
singular, obscure existence, without liveried lackeys and 
glir re ring coaches? She will make an uproar and leave me, 
my mother will scream like a hyena in every salon that 1 am 
a monster. But no, she and her mother will be angels of 
sweetness and abnegation, they will accept me as a necessary 
evil, ati inevitable one: but I. Monsieur, what shall 1 not be 
calling myself? If today I am tint an example of wild gaiety, 
what shall I be, once married and vexed by a wife who 
wants to play the duchess, and with even further remorse if 
1 behave l ike Lord Byron?" 

"For some eight days now, I have known a young 


woman,” resumed the abbé with a perfect sang-froid which 
contrasted handsomely with the impassioned expression glis¬ 
tening in the eyes of his young interlocutor, "1 have known 
a rich young woman whose sole passion is to seem poor, 
Her wealth is some four hundred leagues from Paris, and a 
husband is always required to be making important emenda¬ 
tions to his wife’s fortune. Madame the Duchess will be the 
first to understand this necessity, she who invests in your 
esrate at least three quarters of her own income in just such 
emendations,” 

"You are miraculous,” said the astonished duke, "but is 
not all this a fable, a fiction?" 

”Jr is an idea which has just occurred to me," answered 
the abbé innocently, "hearing you speak so sensibly of our 
society, of simplicity, arid of our fashionable stupidity—you 
promise your wife, above all, to give her the kind of life 
which in two years will be A la mode for duchesses. And 
where is the astrologer w ho can forecast the fashion which 
will prevail in two years? Vv'cll now! this young woman has 
estates on the Vistula. Do you hear the word? Has there ever 
been a more lovable river? You will confect, if you like, a 
legend against this river which invades your castle, it seems 
to me quire simply an ideal solution for you, my dear duke. 
The drawback, as our English friends say. is that l have 
known these ladies only eight days, that I know nothing of 
their plans, that perhaps the young lady's hand is already 
promised, etc., etc. In a word, this is nothing more than a 
risk to be run, a campaign to be engaged, a battle to join. 1 
can offer you only a notion, and a notion which has just oc¬ 
curred to me bur two moments ago," 

The duke turned crimson with delight at the notion of a 
Campaign to he waged, an active purpose to his life, The 
abbé broke off to 1er this happiness be established, sink in. 


make the young man self-conscious. Then he added, weigh¬ 
ing his words: "To have an essentially rational enterprise 
four hundred leagues from Paris and beyond the Vistula is 
in eflect to hare liberty. There is one rather singular condi¬ 
tion, it is true, but of which J shall be the sole guardian, I 
whom you esteem , , , 1T 

I esteem you, it is true. Monsieur," broke in the young 
duke almost tenderly, "and 1 shall allow myself to say, at 
this moment, that the deepest gratitude is united with the 
most sincere esteem. What pledge must I make?" 

"Thar of constantly conducting yourself as a good and 
faithful Roman Catholic." 

Ah, I understand!” interrupted the young duke, and all 
the animation of his countenance vanished, his features con¬ 
tracted. and in the twinkling of an eye the signs of ennui 
replaced the aspect of hope. "The young woman is a fanati¬ 
cal Catholic, the kind known as an mgel oj virtue, she will 
be like Madame de Bénulle, 1 shall be overwhelmed with 
prayers and services, even now I can see myself living across 
from Saint Thomas Aquinas.” 

' And what if this were true?" replied die abbé with a 
glance of genuine hatred. The duke had just wounded him 
deeply. "And what if this were true? If the young woman 
is perfectly estimable? If at this price, upon the birth of yout 
first son, you were to ac-quire li-hcr-ty," he said, drawing 
out his words with a strange emphasis, I should say fur¬ 
ther," added the abbé, and his glance resumed all its accus¬ 
tomed gentleness, all the mellowness of civilization. He was 
feeling a certain remorse, his soul had jusi revealed itself, 
an exceptional event for him. "This woman who would 
afford you Iiberry is as yet a Protestant, and her family is 
Only just thinking of converting to Catholicism, hence 1 am 
asking you: primo , rn contribute ro that conversion; re- 


cundo, as J have said, to conduct yourself in every respect 
as a good and faithful Roman Catholic.' 

"Ah, Monsieur de Miussince!" exclaimed the young man, 
deathly pale at this moment, though normally his com¬ 
plexion was enlivened with the vivid health of twenty years. 
He was collapsing beneath his felicity. 

"The sole condition," continued the triumphant abbé, em¬ 
phasizing each word, would be a solemn promise given to 
me and conceived as follows: so long as l shall desire some 
direct or indirect advantage how my marriage to Mademoi¬ 
selle M. 1 shall conduct myself as a good and faithful Roman 
Catholic and net er separate myself from Rome." 

"But what die devil does Rome marrer to me!" the young 
man impetuously exclaimed, tie inherited this savagery from 
his father. The abbé was familiar with this family manner¬ 
ism, and was not distressed. It required an inherited vice to 
make die young duke forget, at this moment, the perfect 
politeness of which the Abbé de MiossEnce was giving him 
so fine a model. But the duke had just been made sublimely 
happy, and in over a year perhaps he had not known such a 
moment . . , 

"Pardon, Monsieur," he said suddenly as he blushed crim¬ 
son and as he brought his horse closer to the ahbe's, "I need 
you to give me your hand. 1 am answering with my rudeness 
the man who js so generously attempting to remove from 
my heart a burden which is smothering me. In truth. Mon¬ 
sieur. I have a wretched character, 1 recognize in myself all 
the savagery for which, ! understand, my father incurred so 
much reproach and which. 1 believe, won him so many bat¬ 
tles. Yu-u must know of this delect, you have often rendered 
services to the father as to the son Will you forgive me. 
Monsieur?" 

It ts nothing, I had the impression of seeing the general 


before me," replied the abbe with the most fatherly expres¬ 
sion, and the young Juke's gratitude was beyond all hounds. 
Me Seized the abbés hand and pressed il enthusiastically. 
The abbé allowed this sentiment to establish itself for a few 
seconds, and then he added carefully: 

"Your soul is a noble one, Léon, and your father would 
be pleased with you. Bur I was speaking of a solemn 
promise.'' 

"But Monsieur, what can l do for the religion of Rome?" 

"My young friend, say religion’ without adding any fur¬ 
ther word; such is its venerable title. One day you shall he 
a peer, one Jay perhaps you shall be a general, for sooner or 
later the monarchy must renounce putting the first-comer at 
the head of the force which, like a powder keg, can overturn 
everything within the State. Ibis future, so lihelv in my 
eyes, will be realized, and you will be able, with the help of 
the fortune which will follow this marriage, to become a 
great landowner and acquire in some Department a decisive 
influence nn a quanrity of lawyers, of country physicians, of 
wealthy farmers. You will thus be able to send, or help tu 
send, ro the Chamber of Deputies men who favor the holy 
cause of visible civilization, which is to say, the cause of 
Rome. Indeed, you see now the extent and the power of the 
pledge 1 am asking of you." 

"I know that in the past you have been compelled to 
struggle against impiety." 

"Indeed such Es the sole enterprise of my life, hut above 
all things one must not increase the irritation of men's 
minds, and 1 ask you never to Speak to me, cither for good 
or ill. Let us return to our subject. This marriage is far from 
being an achieved thing, 1 possess unfortunately neither the 
young person's choice not her mother’s nor that of a certain 
cousin. It is a notion which has had only half an hour's ex- 


istence. However, there are only these three wills to over¬ 
come, There is no father, no brother, no men in the family," 

"An enormous advantage," said Leon (this was the name 
by which he those to be called: he felt that there was a 
blasphemy in mingling with all the trivial circumstances of 
life the great name of Napoleon which had been bestowed 
upon him, the emperor having been his godfather). An 
enormous advantage, Monsieur; there will be no one to 
make me blush for his interested, perhaps even his base 
actions." 

"Well then!” said the abbé, "the answer tomorrow, here. 
Not a word to anyone. 1 am not the master of this affair, 
you will be indeed surprised by how- little influence f shall 
have to offer you. It is a mere possibility which by an in¬ 
credible accident has come into my mind Rut also ! am ask¬ 
ing you for the solemn promise we have discussed only in 
the case whereby this possible notion might lead to some-' 
thing." 

"Success or not. Monsieur," Leon said with a deeply seri¬ 
ous expression, "1 shall be under what stems to me the deep¬ 
est obligation to you. Till tomorrow here, at six o'clock." 

Agreed, and absolute silence, even with Madame the 
Duchess." 

"Oh, then you have said norhing ro her?” Leon exclaimed, 
amazed and delighted, 

"Nor shall I say anything until you have your answer, It 
is an unforeseen notion, remember." 

Ah! Monsieur de Miossince, how much I owe you!" 
Leon said with feeling. 

There we have my little fellow nicely prepared," the 
abbé was thinking . . . T recognize the frenzy of Malin- 
La-Rivoire, as we were saying, bur instead of running off 
and dreaming or doing some other useless thing, die father 


would have galloped away to do something, anything—try 
to rent an apartment in the young lady's house, in a word, 
cake action. This generation is, one must say, of anorher 
species! Bur may it please God," the abbé added, his 
thoughts returning to his undertaking, "chat I were as far 
advanced in die young lady's eyes ... As it happens, T 
know her much less well than I do Leon , . Oh, Leon is 
won over, I have given him a considerable moment of happi¬ 
ness which he will not soon forget , lint that sudden 
and sincere horror, in this generation of impious youth, for 
an apartment across from Saint Thomas Aquinas! Ah!" the 
abbé added with a sigh, "there is a great deal to be done!" 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

- t i*- 


HF YOUNG DUKE RAPIDLY TURNED HIS HORSE 
ami at a gallop rejoined his groom, who 
had been following at some five hundred 
paces. He gave him a note tor his mother, informing her 
that he was dining in the country. Released from ins servant, 
the duke continued his gallop, driving his horse like ,t mad¬ 
man, Before giving himself up to the delicious happiness oE 
reflecting upon the abbés notion, he wanted to be quite sure 
of nor being interrupted by some tactless outsider. Dnior- 
tuna tel y he had many friends. 

At last he haired bis horse at the village of Jouy, beyond 
Meudon. Here he pur his horse in a good stable and at 
last went for a walk in the woods, having concealed his 
Cross and determined to recognize no one, should lie be 
approached. 'Then 1 might be able to travel ! 1 he exclaimed 
at last witii a deep sigh, once lie found himself in a dim 
lane, “to travel wirhour failing in my duties to my mother! 
I might be settled before a year- Far from Paris! , , , To 
do as ! itke” he kept repeating aloud as he walked on 
under the rrees 1 might he away from Paris for a year, two 



years, three! And with the sole obligation of remaining a 
good and loyal Catholic, Devi! take tire Catholics! What do 
they matter to me:' I ant a peer, but 1 have no voice in coun¬ 
cil, perhaps I shall never have one! Moreover, I shall quite 
clearly establish my right to travel for ten years—why ten 
years? All my life, if T want to! Indeed, it my mother is satis¬ 
fied, what else must I deal with in society? Moreover, this 
abbé is amazingly suhrle, he loves me as the son of a man 
who wanted to make him a bishop, lie says only things that 
he knows to be possible and that won't offend my mother's 
happiness!" 

Upon this notion, die duke leaped for joy, for rbe first 
rime in his life, and he was twenty-two years old, Leon was 
too happy nor ro flee society, that evening he secluded him¬ 
self in the fourth row of boxes at the Théâtre-Italien. Here, 
for the whole evening, the music helped him build infinite 
castles in Spain on the felicity announced by the abbé. At last 
he was going to act, to have a goal of action in life, hut he 
did riot explain his position so clearly to himself. For all bis 
mathematics, he was a man who felt more than he thought. 
I le was anything hut a philosopher 

But since Leon's mother, rhe dowager Duchess of Mon- 
tenotre, is to play a part in her son's life, tr is as well to say 
something about her. 

Fifteen days before the Abbé de Miossince's promenade 
in the Bois de Boulogne, the duchess happened to be with 
her friend Countess Dalvel in a salon which also contained 
the Duchess de Rufec. Countess Dalvel, an infinitely witty 
woman, constituted the delight of this rather serious salon; 
an unfortunate calculation had collected here all the line 
young people of rhe Court of rhe First Consul in 1800, now 
in 18^7 rather melancholy oldsters. 

In the past at the Emperor's Court, a Court of parvenus 




where the master sought to indicate rank in a fashion incom¬ 
patible with gaiety ami virtually with intellect, Madame 
Dalvel, wife of a simple lieu tenant-gen era t, would have 
made sure to speak familiarly only to the wife ol .1 marshal, 
such as the Duchess de Monrcnotte Now, however, Count¬ 
ess Dalvel had had the wit to make herself into a celebrated 
figure of piety, the marshal was long since dead, the ranks 
had dosed. 

"What!" said the Duchess de Montenotte to Countess 
Dalvel, you dare speak so , . , familiarly to a real 
duchess?" 

"Ah, my dear Madame la Maréchale," answered the 
countess with a laugh, we arc no longer at the Tuileries 
with the Emperor. The real duchess has nothing better to do 
than to enjov herself and please others, and if she had other 
claims upon me, 1 should not speak to her twice during the 
entire season." 

The Duchess of Monrcnotte remained stupefied, ami may 
not even yet have understood Madame Dalvel’s remark. 
Such was the mother w'hom the young duke sought to 
please, and whom he loved as the only duty he possessed 
on earth. The duchess 1 S lather had been a charcoal mer¬ 
chant at Clamecy. This was the great distress of her life. 
Moreover, with the exception of her weakness for her title, 
she had good sense, even a certain amount of w r it on impor¬ 
tant occasions. She was truly fond of all her sons, and pas¬ 
sionately loved Leon, the oldest, who really was the least 
lovable and the most melancholy of all, but lie was the 
duke, and to speak in the fashion of Madame de Monte- 
notte, who had gone to England tu study the proper man¬ 
ners of a duchess, he was the second Duke dc Montenotte. 

In this position, though he was rich, his mother, who was 
even more so and w r ho w r as believed ro have taken possession 


of an enormous portfolio upon the first duke's death, sent him 
every New Years day a little album magnificently bound 
with the family arms stamped on both sides of the cover and 
containing, instead of engravings, some twenty-five rhou- 
sand-frant banknotes. This periodic present, which for tw r o 
months constituted the sustenance of all the merchants of 
the neighbourhood, did not afford an extreme pleasure to the 
second Duke of Montenotte, but managed to enrage the 
younger brothers, for the most parr ruinously in debt. 

The following day at five o’clock, Leon was in the Buis 
de Boulogne. Since entering the fcole Polytechnique, he had 
perhaps not found, on the melancholy road of the life our 
pretentions or our manners have created for a young Juke, 
twenty-four hours comparable to those he had just lived 
through, All his ideas had been renewed, none had inspired 
him with either disgust or satiety. 

The abbé appeared, the duke addressed him with several 
sentences of rather studied politesse s and then added quite 
consciously: "I am told that the- late Duke de Montmorency, 
who died in the odor of sanctity on a Good Friday at Saint 
Thomas Aquinas or at Saint-Valéry, was an ornament to 
society and: indeed a man of considerable wit. I also under* 
stand, and far be it from me. Monsieur, to ask you lor uny 
elucidation in this regard, that during the discussion of the 
Jaw oJ sacrilege in die House of Lords, the honourable Juke 
climbed into his coach at seven in the morning in order to 
solicit from his noble colleagues the penalty of a severed 
hand. He believed it w r as necessary to sever the hand of a 
man guilty of such £i crime before [rutting him to death on 
the scaffold: the law had to be amended to tins effect . , . 

The abbés usually motionless and perfectly discreet eyes 
assumed a singular expression. I shall ask you for no ex¬ 
planation of this anecdote," the duke continued with a sort 


of vivacity, "it matters little to me whether it be true or 
false, 1 employ it only as an example, and to express m no 
uncertain terms that I shall never do Such a thing. Hut up 
to that point f shall give the solemn promise you were so 
good as to discuss with me yesterday." 

The abbé was pale, and made no answer. First of all his 
ambition made terrible depredations upon the self-regard 
of one of the most irascible men in France, one who had 
most wir when he was in a towering rage. Suddenly he 
feared that chis silence might give a strange weight in the 
young duke's mind to the objection he had just uttered. 

"It would be easy for me to explain to you, my dear duke, 
the Celebrated incident to which you allude, and then its 
entire aspect would be transformed in your eyes." etc., etc. 

The duke nocked that the abbé, generally so impassive, 
was speaking with much more emphasis am! energy than 
usual, bur since he desired to undertake this marriage, he 
was careful not to sharpen the dispute. The abbé, while say* 
ing that he did not seek to return to the incident of the sev¬ 
ered hand, informed him that there had been a promise on 
the part of King Louis XVI11 to dispense in all cases with 
that part of the punishment which therefore became, in the 
law as written, merely a com mina tory threat intended to 
frighten thieves of the sacred vessels in churches and thereby 
to prevent a multitude of crimes. 

"You must know.'," he added, "and this is what the irreli¬ 
gious are careful not to say, that the excel lenr Duke dc 
Montmorency was the bearer in writing of Louis XVIll’s 
pledgealways to suspend that punishment." 

The abbé, seeing that the young duke had the discretion 
not to insist, ventured to say that the only histories of the 
Restoration were those written by the mem hers of the 


shameless party, and that no doubt die duke had read one 
of these histories. 

This observation delighted the duke and by its evident 
absurdity greatly facilitated the negotiation; the young duke 
had just been made very happy, for the first time in his life 
he felt a touch of superiority over the abbé, and determined 
not to be demanding in the remainder of the transaction. 

Perhaps after all," he was thinking, "be is in league with 
my mother, though he has given me his word of honour to 
the contrary. After all, one is nor a priest for nothing," This 
terminated the benign justification of the severed hand. 

After this scabrous moment, which committed the abbé to 
speaking uninterruptedly for uver a quarter of an hour, the 
negotiation proceeded as if on wheels. The duke gave the 
solemn promise requested the day before, adding only these 
words: in .ill possible malleus, after the pledge tu conduct 
himself as a good and true Catholic. The abbé added that 
for the execution of this pledge the duke would never be in 
communication with any person except himself: after the 
decease nr removal of the Abbe de Miossincc, the duke 
would be in communication with a second person desig¬ 
nated by the abbé. 

Leon’s heart pounded somewhat, as he waited for the 
name of the person he was to marry. He trembled at the 
notion of the daughter of some provincial squire reluctant 
to marry beneath her by an alliance with the son of a young 
lawyer turned duke and marshal. The duke was quire aston¬ 
ished and indeed charmed when, after rhe promise hud 
been made, Monsieur de Miossince named Mhta Wanghen, 
a Protestant young lady, daughter of a foreign banker. 
Léon was expecting some administrative family; for some 
reason be had supposed, with the urrer absurdity of a touchy 


young man, rhar this family would be from Toulouse and 
would have figured in the Calas trial. He was young and 
carried away wkh happiness, he had the weakness to express 
this notionp and the abbé proved co him that Cuius hud been 
rightly condemned * 

You see, ’ the abbé told, him, "that the norion of this 
enterprise came to me quite impromptu yesterday, as you 
were speaking of your longing co travel. I have no commis¬ 
sion from these ladies, indeed f scarcely know them. Out 
knowledge is based only on my intense desire to bring them 
into the bosom of the Church, as l have had the happiness 
co bring the family of the banker Isaac Wen tig, now Baron 
de Vimumllç, You realize that this conversion of young 
Mina is my first duty and rny first motive in this entire affair, 
and (hut your future influence over the young duchess will 
be one of my great instruments." 

As Leon now became extremely serious upon rhe utter¬ 
ance of this condition* Monsieur de Miossince reminded him 
just in lime rhar the future duchess's estates were located in 
the environs of Komgsberg, that there would probably be 
considerable business to transact, and that certain sales 
ivnuId require h is presence in thar region . . . 

And my mother, who is reason itself t would approve of 
my absence . . . Mow, my dear benefactor.’ added the 
young duke with every appearance of gaiety; "it may be ob¬ 
jected that we are already selling our bearskin before we 
have trapped our bear." 

"To which I should reply/' the abbé continued, with a 

* Jean Calas, a Calvinist rtf Toulouse, was in 1762 filscly accused of 
murdering -nie of his sons for having j^one ovei to tlie Cfltholic 
Oium h. Tried sml condemncd h he was broken nn the wheel. Voilai ft 
was instrumental In clearing the family's name three years later, 


smile as well, that our entire stake in diis matter conies 
down, so far, ro two promenades in the Rois de Boulogne, 
agreeable though they have been, tor me at least, realizing 
as f do thar if Malin -La-R ivoire is looking down on us, he 
is pleased with his old friend. Now if the duke were with us. 
he would say— 1 believe 1 can hear him: 'Enough of such 
tdlk, now to aetton,' My young friend, do you go to the 
British embassy ?" 

Yes, on occasion.'' 

Weil, I suggest you go there every Monday. It is likely 
the Wanghen ladies will he there, if nut this first Monday, 
then rhe nexr. Though it is not my wont to be in such places. 
/ shall make the sacrifice of appearing there 

This remark was made to connect rhe somewhat extended 
harangue on the severed hand to the discussion of the Calas 
affair, which the abbé was beginning to find awkward; 
I-eon's silence was suspicions rn him, for he had not remem¬ 
bered soon enough chat the young duke had had a very good 
readier of modern history. 

"You will recognize Mademoiselle Wanghen with the 
greatest of ease," the abbé continued, she is tall and has a 
lovely figure Her face is round and her hair chestnut, and 
lier expression is remarkable for its simplicity and kindness! 
But if a word is spoken which excites her imagination, then 
upon the instant all this naïveté is replaced by an expression 
of wit and even of mischievousness. Without being pre¬ 
cisely pretty, this face is full nf charm." 

"And her character. Monsieur de Miossince?" 

’ Very romantic—romantic in the German fashion, which 
is to say t to a supreme degree, quire neglecting reality to run 
after the chimeras of perfection: but after all you are not a 
petty merchant whose wife will keep the till. What does it 


mattei ro you that your wife is, shull we 1 say, rather extrava¬ 
gant in her ideas, provided she is not tedious? 1 have seen 
Mademoiselle Wanghen only some twenty times, perhaps, 
hut I .should be very surprised if she ever bores the man who 
seeks to please her." 

And Madame Wunglten?' 

She almost seems ro be her daughter s elder sister, she is 
a little plump, and she has very high color. Her large black 
eyes are even finer than those of her daughter, whose name, 
you will recall, is Mina. Madame Wanghen might be de¬ 
scribed as a handsome woman still, though she has some¬ 
what irregular teeth. A young woman who is more ac¬ 
customed to the great world than Madame "Wanghen may 
accompany her, this is it cousin, one Madame von Srrombeck, 
the ruined widow of a nohle at rhe Court of Berlin, She is 
a little scarred by smallpox, though still young, rather pretty, 
and lively. Those ladies, despite their difference of position, 
have among themselves rise manners of three sisters, it 
would be difficult to guess, from seeing the two younger 
ones, that one has seven millions and the other perhaps nor 
even an income of seven hundred,” 

That is surely to their credit." 

What is more positive still," the abbé continued, "is that 
letters from Konigsberg w rlttai by persons in whom 1 have 
the utmost Confidence, set Mademoiselle Mina W.mghetVs 
foraine at seven million francs at the very least, of which 
four million is in land and the rest in a very discreet and 
highly accredited bank from which, in less than a year, all 
these funds may be withdrawn. The mother has the use ol 
only two millions. So, my dear I-con. be assiduous at the 
English evenings 1 on of course easily take you to Baron 
de Vintimi lie's, but there are two unmarried daughters in 
rhe house, and what is more, a devil of a bourgeois m or her 


who has nothing on lier mind but husbands for those daugh¬ 
ters, She would not fail to plot and plan forthwith upon the 
title of duchess for one uf them." 

"Such mothers and such daughters are indeed my beta 
noire!'' exclaimed Leon. "I find them odious 

"When you go to the British, try to dance with Mademoi¬ 
selle Wanghen. If I am there, I shall rake advantage of rhe 
circumstances to introduce vou to these ladies as simply as 
1 can. In that case, half an hour after the introduction you 
will vanish. These ladies, I warn you, my young f riend, will 
nut be easily taken in by your f rench wiL 'I hey enjoy Paris, 
but have no blind admiration for all that is done here. I 
warn you that you will hud them very perspicacious. And 
even so they sometimes say very naïve things, and put cjucs 
rions that are ludicrous to a degree, 

"Provided that their absurdities are not like those of Our 
French provinces and the manners of rhe Parisian mothers 
who rattle uJJ , wit!) no provocation whatever, tiresome anec¬ 
dotes to their daughters' imaginary credit, I forgive them 
anything." 

"You will find, buzzing around these ladies, a diplomat, 
one General von Landek. and any number of impoverished 
German noblemen who, 1 believe, have been informed by 
their correspondents about rhe dowry of seven millions. And 
if we do not succeed, my dear duke, your fortune is not so 
inferior; though less considerable, it is not disparate in com¬ 
parison with rhe seven millions ot Konigsberg- these ladies 
would have a difficult time finding a better match than you 
in all of France. It is not a base desire for millions which 
has brought you into action. And Jutally. let us not speak ot 
tins ro a living soul, i do not see what we have to lose it 
chance should deny us success.” 


CHAPTER NINE 

-*- 





TON LEAVING THE AB tit, THE YOUNG DUKL WAS 
in love will i Kooigsbtrg. He visited all the book¬ 
sellers to find Travels in Prussia, in which 
quest he was unsuccessful, and finally, that very evening, 
was obliged to concern himself with the article in a geo¬ 
graphical dictionary. He went to his dub and settled down 
with the map of Prussia, 

The entire evening he spoke no word, and no word ot 
what was spoken to him roused his interest for even a 


moment. 

Your father, my dear duke," said a general and fellow 
member, finding him bent over that map of Prussia, "your 
father made a splendid charge at the battle of Heilsberg, in 
that angle formed by the and for eight days the Em¬ 

peror could spéak ol nothing but his feat." 

I shall go see that battlefield," Léon said to himsell, "if 
our adventure rums out well, and if I sell a piece of land, 
it will be to buy another somewhere in the vicinity ot Hells- 


* A blank in the manuscript 


berg. I'll have a rower built, say 200 feet high, though with 
no inscription—the local magistrate would not endure it. 
But I shall roll my mother what I have done, and she will 
be enchanted." 

The day of the British ambassador's ball, Mina Waoghen 
was constantly surrounded by eight or ten of her compa¬ 
triots. ail disparaging France, all speaking spitefully in Ger¬ 
man, and mouthing profound sensibility and intimate senti¬ 
ment. Several attained to a sufficient degree of absurdity to 
allude quite distinctly to the great pains they had suffered 

"These gentlemen." Mina murmured to her mother, 
have not yet learned that sensibility has its own reticence,” 

‘Any man who talks about his love affairs," said Madame 
von Strombeck, "thereby proves he is ignorant of love and 
is moved only by vanity." 

"Is it nor singular." asked Madame Wanghcn, "that -we 
should be speaking French to each other/ Is that vanity as 
well?” 

"No," replied Mina, "it is a disgust for German and for 
the feverish sensibility of these gentlemen.” 

"Ingrate!" exclaimed Madame von Strombeck, It is for 
you that these dandies, who must really love Paris, since 
they contract usurious debts in Prussia to spend half the 
year here, have spoilr the whole evening boasting of the 
German homeland!" 

"'In that case," Mina said, "the one who has been most 
absurd and most rhetorical is the one who loves me the 
most, and he's the one I'll dance with. Is not Graf von 
Rechberg the most ardent, the most rhetorical, and rhe most 
boring of all, Strombeck?" 

"Without a doubt." 

"Well. 1 shall tell him that rhe excessive heat of rhe em¬ 
bassy is no longer giving me a headache. 





A moment later Mina took pan in a quadrille with hand¬ 
some Graf von Rechberg. He was tall, perfectly 1 proper 
tioned, and splendidly dressed, but according to Mina there 
was something coarse in the outline of his mouth and in his 
fashion of walking. ' He should be a captain in the grena¬ 
diers," she remarked to her mother, who was standing a lew 
feet away from where she was dancing, and try to get a 
sabre wound on his forehead; then lie might look better. 

While dancing w ith cite count, Mina noticed Monsieur de 
Mi os since, .md was delighted. "Now rhere’s one reasonable 
nun, at least," she thought, "who will cell us something 
true, something real, and not exaggerated, And besides 1 
have some questions for him. Yet how strange to see an 
ablx* at a ball, people say that the French priests never come 
to such things. It is because this one is a man of sense that 
he carries nothing to excess.” A moment later, seeking to 
meet Monsieur de Miossince's eyes, she saw him giving his 
arm to a young man wearing a black tie low on the neck 
and with line hair very simply dressed, ' 1 wonder if he could 
be si German?" she thought. Later, she saw this young man 
dancing, not leaping about but moving very gracefully, all 
his gestures moderate, Nut a German," she decided, 

Mina danced a good deal An Imur later, strolling about 
the ballroom with her mother, Mina encountered Monsieur 
de Miossim’c. who w as stilt speaking to the young man with 
the striking hair. Monsieur do Mtossince approached the 
ladies, and since his young man stood apart and silent, it 
suddenly occurred to him to present Moniteur de Monte nolle 
to his foreign I riends Hie abbé hud the good taste to make 
no mention of the title 

After all he's nor <t Frenchman, Mina reflected. "The 
name is Italian." 

The newly introduced young man asked her to dance, 
and while dancing spoke a good deal, which was contrary 


to his custom. He told Mina that Monsieur de Miosstnce 
had been Ins lather’s intimate hiend, 

As she danced. Mina passed the Vintimille girls, who had 
only recently been honoured by an imitation to the English 
embassy balls. Mma found that these young women stared 
at her with a strange e xpression, No sooner was she beside 
her mother again titan the Vintimille daughters appeared, 
led by their own, 

"But my dear, they said, all speaking at once, how do 
you happen to know [he Duke de Mon te no tie?" 

"I know no duke whatever." 

"What affectation!” exclaimed the elder daughter, 'that 
young marl with whom you were dancing and who was talk¬ 
ing so much that is rite young Duke de Montenotte, eldest 
son of Marshal Malin-la-Rivuire, our famous general who 
was such a close friend of the Emperor.” 

"He has a glacial cast ol countenance, Mma thought, 
■for the son of so fierce a warrior, 1 didn’t think that the 
French could look so cold; he has the reasonable expression 
of the clerks my father used to praise to us as cool bend. r.” 

The Vintimille Sadies conrinued speaking, and the words 
Juke, dut hex a. duchy, recurred continuously. Finally, they 
stood up and continued their circuit of the room. 

"Now we know, down ro the last thousand francs," said 
Frau von Strom beck, "the fortune of rhis young duke, what 
he has now. what he will have after the death of his mother 
the duchess, who ts only fifty-live and who moreover is only 
the daughter of a riih charcoal-merchant from Glamecy, 
Lord’ what petty souls, these Vintimille baronesses!" 

"Their conversation." said Mina, is exactly what you 
would expect from a chambermaid." 

"Hue w hy did Monsieur de Miossince, when he introduced 
this young man ro us, fail to mention his title?” 

'Lord help us! Could he be .mother Suitor?” asked Mina. 


"Jr seems ro me that in such A ease, ore would exaggerate 
rather than conceal." murmured Frau von Strom beck. "Just 
look at .ill these German counts—each one makes some 
officious friend explain the ancient origins of his title." 

"Our good friend Monsieur de Miossince strikes nic as an 
excessively subtle man, 11 said Madame Wanghen, ”T still 
don't know French customs well enough to decide ii the 
omission of this young man s rule is an affectation, But if 
ir is, there is certainly a good reason for it." 

"In any case," said Mina, "to be so foolish as to submit 
to a master before turning twenry, I should have to be in¬ 
fatuated with such a future master's merits, and 1 feel noth¬ 
ing of the kind lor this handsome young fellow He looks 
like young Buhl," she murmured to her mother (this was 
her father's favorite undercashier ). 

"Now my dear, you arc unfair. Buhl looks like a dullard, 
and the duke has the expression, at the very worst, of a man 
whom nothing excites, Besides, he'll rum up again and let 
us have another look at him. i suspect. More the Will is 
over." 

This prognostication, however, did not come true. The 
duke left the moment after he had danced with Mina. He 
was quite pensive. "They say the first impression is always 
the surest." he mused, "Well then, this lovely young lady 
will be an imperious wife," He burst into laughter, deriding 
himself: "And the land 1 would buv at Heilshcrg, and the 
tower I would build . . 

The duke did not complete the remainder of his (bought 
so distinctly, our of respect for his mother, but this thought 
or rather this sentiment, was: "And I have bad enough of 
the society of imperious wives." 

The fact is that Mina's intellectual superiority, combined 
with her utter indifference to material things, afforded all 


her resolutions an air of extreme decisiveness, which fre¬ 
quently gave her the appearance, the gestures, and the ex¬ 
pression of a princess accustomed to being understood and 
obeyed in the wink of an eye, All the vulgar issues of life 
were a matter of indifference for this lofty soul, to whom 
nothing had yer afforded a profound emotion. 

Jn truth, neither she nor anyone else knew what she might 
someday become, if she ultimately managed to desire or fear 
something. Hitherto her soul had nor deigned to concern 
itself with ordinary happenings, (She always proceeded, 
without discussion, on a course which seemed to her a cor¬ 
rect one.) Bv deferential habit, and tender friendship, she 
left such matters to her mother or even ro her cousin Strom- 
beck. This lofty soul took no umbrage ar her mother’s au 
thority. 

"The day will come when T shall be enslaved, and that 
day v,ill be when I have chosen a husband. How ciuel it is 
for me ro have Sosr my father, so wise a man I hirst of all, i 
should be less wealthy; in the second place, his authority 
would serve to counterbalance that of a husband. Imagine 
what the lacrcr's influence will be upon two weak women, 
one of whom will probably be deeply in love with him!" 

Hirherto, except for her father's death and her passionate 
affection for her mother, Mina's soul had not really felt any 
profound sensation, except as a consequence of the events 
her imagination proposed to lier. 

The manuscript includes several "plans," dated May IS, May 
21, and May 23, 1837. We reproduce two, that of May 21 from 
the Del Lttco edition, and that of May 23 from the Henri 
Martineau edition. 

May 21 — Plan 
Love 

With suitable feminine wiles ; Mina relis the duke: So long 


as rherc is no question of either love or rrsu rri .ijee between 
us. 1 am quite disposed to be your friend" The duke rinds 
this amusing. Visiting Mina frequently, he will cease being 
persecuted by his mother (who is deeply impressed by 
Mina's seven millions). (In the scene with the abbé: There 
have now been four marriages my mother has failed to ar¬ 
range. I have bad enough, to speak frankly ) He comes to 
visit Mina. She tells him: You are much mo silent, as soon 
as there are four people in the room. Speak first ah hoc el 
ab hac." She startles Leon by saying to him: "Egyptian 
mummies have a fig-wood rasing two inches thick. That’s 
what the dukedom is for you, and gradually the rasing has 
become attached to the flesh, and your heart is becoming 
lignified" 

The duke begins to talk, badly at rirst, then well, then 
very well . . . Finding himself raised above his ducal hori¬ 
zon, his delighted gaze discovers a vast, gay, new territory. 
His joy, He becomes another being. You have produced 
my metamorphosis," he tells Mina, 

He loves her, 

She loves him, 

Mina is overcome by melancholy, an episode in society 
leads her to think: 1 am easily Seduced. Who knows if lie 
loves me?" I "^fortunately Leon, in his new r eloquence, one 
day quotes [his \ erst (of Ovid, J think ) : 

V/ vis amari, timet* 

This verse convinces Mina: she cakes him for a seducer. 
She gives him an inkstand, I warn it to be splendid, mag¬ 
nificent," she tells the silversmith. 

It is to my interest to make it so, as if for a prince, either 
of silver or of gold, if you like; bur if it is so precious, it will 

'■ Latin ’ II you wish to lie lovetl. love. 1 


be stolen and melted down; it is more likely to last if it is 
made of bronze." Mina has it made of bronze, with a false 
bottom. In the false bottom, she puts what she has written 
cm the back of a letter from Leon: "Forgive my deception. 
1 am going to tell you an odious falsehood, bur a terrible 
spectre haunts my imagination; to be courted for the mil¬ 
lions. etc. (Malcolm's confession in Macbeth). T have a 
child, etc." Mina gives Leon [he inkstand. When she speaks 
of it to Frau von Strom beck, the latter says: "there could he 
a fire." Mina begs Leon, with inexplicable melancholy, to 
conceal the inkstand in a thick wall constructed before her 
eyes in a courtyard. Leon, astounded, has the object im¬ 
mured, etc. 

Leon's heart divided. He declares he will marry her none¬ 
theless. Mina's despair; she has promised herself to break 
with him if he does not refuse her. 

She renounces her own promise; she wants to be with 
Léon as before. Everything is poisoned. Yet Mina's firm 
character prevails over love She dismisses Leon whom she 
adores. 

His self-regard is wounded. He consents to the fifth mar¬ 
riage fhe duchess has arranged. (Arrange whar Inflows in 
feminine terms, according to appearances.) Mina sees Leon 
once more. He cannot live without her; she is dying of 
boredom, He has all his former character with his wife. 

I thought l had some wit of my own. I have none what¬ 
ever; the fact of the matter is. quite simply, that I loved 
you and, without you, life is nothing but torture forme " 

He sees Mina in secret She has a sweer consolation amid 
her distress: she is sure now she will not be married for the 
millions, 

f low could you have been willing to marry a girl who 
had neglected her duty? 


"Would ro God she were my wife! However bad a judge 
I may be of myself and of others, I had nonetheless divined 
this; even with dits great defect, the mother of this child 
was the only woman in the world.” 

"Well, then!" Mina tells him, intoxicated with happiness, 
"go lind the inkstand I gave you three months ago. You will 
find a false bottom in it. And in char false bottom, one of 
your letters to me, and oil the back of that letter, something 
w’rirten in my hand.” 

Thereupon the duke himself excavates the inkstand. Two 
hours later lie returns delirious wdth happiness to Mina's 
lonely Street. Mina gives herself to hun The affair explodes 
in society, /-e\ r is widely suspected. Baroness de Vintimille 
attempts to make a scene, to insult Mina—a discreet but sig¬ 
nificant insult. 

Monsieur Je Miossince informs Mm a. Only one remedy. 
She abjures, 

What happens to Madame Wsuighen? 

Once one lias stooped ro crime, there is no holding back. 
Or rather, for so pure a soul the misery is so great that a 
new crime ts inevitable. 

She pays for everything having to do w ith the new Duch¬ 
ess de Montenotre, who lias already presented lier husband 
with a son. 

Is what follows horrible? 

In any case, the new duchess, cruelly neglected by her 
husband, rakes a lover. She goes ro Aix (en Savoie) for the 
waters, hoping to have a little freedom. Madame and Made¬ 
moiselle VP.tnghen go there too. The Duke goes to Sw itzer¬ 
land, He is dying of boredom. He comes to Aix for three 
days, Mina pay,! the duchess's lover, a ruined and vain fool. 
He lets himsei f he seen leaving the An chess's at midnight— 
by .1 gallery :yi me onto the garden* Mina has brought the 


duke out onto the Guicrs Embankment. He w r anrs to chal¬ 
lenge the lover. 

"What! Dishonour ynur wife?" Mtna says to him, "what 
nonsense! Promise me to do nothing for three months. 1 
hope that by then you will have sufficient reason to say, like 
the Duke de Richelieu, "Ah, Madame, if it had been anyone 
dsc!’ " 

The duke consents 

Then what? (Then continue the plan Write the chapters 
while travelling . . . ) 

May 23 Plan for thé ewhng. m. Fk>r 

Monsieur de Saint-Maurice, a handsome man of the w r orld 
of -ID, had long been Mme f aucher 's lover. He knows 
Monsieur Faucher wants to be rid of his wife, he will offer 
him, for a consideration of 20,000 francs, all the love letters 
this un lor tun ate woman lias written him. This done, Mon¬ 
sieur Faucher, former prefect of Florence, can he rid of his 
wife, 

Mina can offer 100,(X)0 francs to the ruined dullard (who 
has no merit save that of knowing how- to tic his cravat 
properly) who is the Duchess de Montenotre S lover if he 
will let himself be surprised in the duchess's arms The 
duchess, in all honour, protect him and asks her husband to 
pardon him. 

. . . Mina lies to the duke, telling him that she has had a 
child by her dancing-master and chat she adores this child, 
which is being wet-nursed at DiephoLtz. 

In short, Fior suggests: that Mina's fortune be like that 
of Monsieur de L . 1 in portfolio: 5 millions; 2 in ship¬ 
ping: 21/2 millions, 

Pierre Wangheii did nut insure his ships. Mma tel Is the 
young duke that she is ruined, that storms have destroyed 


her ships, that bankruptcies have greatly reduced her port¬ 
folio, finally that certain countries (Spain, for instance) are 
not paying their notes. The duke believes her for a while 
and says: "It will please me all the more to marry you on 
that account." Then Frau von Strombeck, by an instinct of 
garrulity, tells the duke one day when she is alone with him 
that none of this is the case. 

Mina learns this later on, but believes that the duke knew 
she was lying from the first. Hence her test has \éLe<^~ 

If I need things that are true, natural, ugly, etc.: Frau 
von Strombeck imagines the possibility of becoming the 
duchess by marrying Leon and tries to make Mina quarrel 
with him. 


(UNFINISHED) 


